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770 MISERERE, ETC. 
MISERERE. 


AuH, well I know ’tis wrong of me, wko fain 
Would hold my darling from the Lord that 


gave 
Of his great love the boon my heart did 


crave, 
And now would take unto himself again. 


Ye do say well —’tis wrong, I know, I know! 
But all the agony of heart, the plann’d 
Sweet joys laid waste, ye cannot understand, 

Who ne’er gave up what you bid me forego. 


Oh, do not ask a mother that hath known 
The blissful bitter birth of him, if she 
Were not more glad he should an angel be, 

Than live on but a child to call her own! 


No more with those soft locks of golden hair 
To dally, and my fondling fingers weave ; 
No more to hearken every morn and eve 

The pretty lisping of his infant prayer ! 


No more to soothe his little aches and cries, ~ 
Watch him at gambol or in rosy'rest ; 
No more to catch him wildly to my breast, 
And see all Heaven in his deep blue eyes ! 


Ah, never, never more to feel the fond 
Soft tendril arms around my neck entwine, 
And strain him in my own, all mine! all 
mine! 


Fill’d with sweet joy, all other joys beyond. 


Ye know not — God forgive me, if I dare 
To ie with him! Father, oh, could he 
e 
In Heaven with the angels and with thee, 
Liker — than now, more pure, more 
air? 


Take him not from me, lest bereavement’s 
bane : 
Might slay my soul with cruel, hopeless 


And poison of rebellious disbelief, 
So I should never see his face again! 


For strongest faith is tried by fondest love, 
That to its idol clings with heedless hold ; 
Dumb, blind, and blunted to the manifold 

Warnings below, or whispers from above. 


Lord, pardon me! That thou shouldst yearn 
to take 
The blessed guerdon back, it is most meet ; 
Thyself it was who madest him so sweet, 
Thou = may’st crave him for the sweetness’ 
sake. 


Yea, Lord, thy will be done! Still, if it be 
Thine own good pleasure, who didst freely 


give 
What I so grudge to render, let him live, 





That I may know thou art not vex’d with me. 


Yea, if but fora season. Haply I, 

Sore striving, and in very overflow 

Of my unbounded gratitude, may grow 
Better, O God, and stronger, by-and-by. 


Unless— and who may know? save thee, most 
dread, 
Most merciful ! for all ’twere only right, 
According to our poor weak human sight — 
Thou <= gee be pleased to take me in his 
stea . 


Nay, do not heed me, Lord—thy will be 
done! 
Take to thyself, or suffer yet to live ; 
And — for thou knowest all my heart — for- 
give 
The mother in the love of thy dear Son. 
Month, 


BEFORE THE SNOW. 
AFTER ALBERT GLATIGNY. 


WINTER is on us, but not yet the snow ; 
The hills are etched on the horizon, bare, 
The skies are iron grey, a bitter air, 
With meagre clouds that shudder as they go; 
One yellow leaf the listless wind doth blow 
Like some new butterfly, unclassed and rare ; 
Your footsteps ring in frozen alleys, where 
The black trees seem to shiver as you go. 


Beyond lie church and steeple, and their old 
And rusty vanes that rattle as they veer — 
A n'a would shock them from their 

hold. 
Yet up that path, in Maytime of the year, 
And past that dreary ruined tower we strolled 
To pluck wild strawberries with summer 


cheer ! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. A. LANG. 


“WIE KANNST DU RUHIG SCHLAFEN?” 


SLEEP, and in peace? How canst thou? 
And know I am still alive? 

Back comes the old wrath, and straightway © 
My yoke in sunder I rive. 


Dost know the old-world legend, 
How once a youth that was dead 

At midnight drew his loved one 
Down to his churchyard bed? 


Oh trust me, thou beauteous wonder, 
Of all sweet the sweetest far, 

I live, yes, live, and am stronger 
Than legions of dead men are! 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
BENEDICT DE SPINOZA.* 


It is now two hundred years since there 
died, in an obscure lodging at the Hague, 
Benedict de Spinoza, a philosopher appre- 
ciated in his own time only by a very few. 
His name was indeed widely known, but 
it was for the most part known only to be 
execrated. For some time after his death 
Spinozist was current among the theolo- 
gians of Holland as a term of opprobrium. 
Spinoza’s thought, however, was of that 
vital kind which sooner or later cannot fail 
to make for itself a way into its due place. 
Some three-quarters of a century after his 
death came the great awakening of letters 
and philosophy in Germany, and the lead- 
ers of that movement, among whom the 
name of Lessing must be mentioned first, 
were not slow to perceive Spinoza’s im- 
portan¢e. Ever since that time his influ- 
ence has been a widening and increasing 
one: not that I stop to maintain this in the 
strictest sense which can be put upon the 
words, for I do not think a philosopher’s 
influence is properly measured by the num- 
ber of persons’ who agree with his doc- 
trines. Philosophical doctrines have been, 
and will doubtless continue to be, matter 
of controversy, but it is no matter of con- 
troversy that the life of a righteous man 
who gives up all else that he may seck the 
truth for its own sake is a sure and price- 
less possession for all the generations of 
men who come after him. 

Baruch de Spinoza was born at Amster- 
dam on the 24th of November, 1632. His 
parents were members of the Portuguese 
synagogue, a community established to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century by 
Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal, 
who had turned to the United Provinces 
as asafe asylum. For at this critical time 
Holland, it should be remembered to her 
eternal honor, was the most tolerant com- 
monwealth in Europe. Spinoza was 
brought up in the course of Hebrew learn- 
ing then usual, and at the age of fifteen 
was already distinguished for his knowl- 
edge of the Talmud. He was also famil- 


* In the course of this paper I shall have to refer 


several times to Dr. A. van der Linde’s Benedict 
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iar from his youth up, as his writings bear 
witness, with the masterpieces of the gold- 
en age of modern Jewish literature. From 
the tenth to the twelfth centuries there 
flourished at the Mohammedan courts of 
Spain and Africa a series of Arab ‘and 
Hebrew philosophers who held a position 
with regard to the societies in which they 
lived much like that of the Catholic school- 
men afterwards with regard to western 
Christendom. Like the schoolmen, they 
set themselves to effect a fusion of the 
Aristotelian philosophy with the accepted 
theology of their churches; and the 
schoolmen were in fact acquainted with 
their work to a considerable extent, and 
referred to it quite openly, and in general 
with respect.* 

The Jewish schoolmen, if we may so call 
them, cannot be said to have founded any 
distinct philosophical doctrine; in philoso- 
phy they were hardly distinguishable, if at 
all, from their Mohammedan compeers. 
But they gave a distinct philosophical cast 
to Jewish theology, and’ thereby to Jewish 
education. _Two names stand out foremost 
among them. Ibn-Ezra (1088-1166 A.D.) 
was a traveller, astronomer, grammarian, 
and poet, in addition to the learning in 
theology and philosophy which made his 
commentaries on the Scriptures classical. 
But the chief of all is Moses ben Maimon 
(1135-1205 A.D.) who became known in 
Europe as Maimonides, the father of mod- 
ern Jewish theology. He was regarded 
with such veneration as to be compared to 
the great Lawgiver himself, so that it 
passed into a proverb, “ From Moses un- 
til Moses there arose none like unto 
Moses.” { The Jewish peripatetic school 


* The names of Ibn-Roshd (Averroes) and Ibn- 
Sin& (Avicenna) were familiar in Europe, and Dante 
groups them (/#/. iv. 143) with the leaders of classical 
science and philosophy. Ibn-Gebirol (Avicebron), a 
Jewish member of the school, broke with the Aristotee 
lian tradition to take up Neo-Platonic ideas. His phile 
osophical work was discredited and fell into oblivion 
among his own people ; but it became current in Europe 
in a Latin form, and was used by Giordano Bruno, 
through whom it may have thus come round to Spinoza. 

+ In later times the proverb received an extended 
application in honor of Moses Mendelssohn, the grand- 
father of the musician, himself a philosopher and the 
restorer of Jewish culture in Germany. Maimonides’ 





Spinoza : Bibliografie (The Hague, 1871), which gives 
a full account of the literature of the subject. 





reputation was not established without conflict. About 
1235 his opinions were formally condemned by the 
synagogue of Montpellier. 
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was also represented in Provence, where, 
in the fourteenth century, Levi ben Ger- 
son, the most daring of all the Jewish 
philosophers, and Moses of Narbonne 
were its most conspicuous members. This 
philosophical treatment of theology was on 
the whole generally accepted, but did not 
pass without controversy: in particular R. 
Chasdai Creskas, of Barcelona (flor. 1410 
A.D.), whom Spinoza cites by name,* com- 
bated the peripatetics with great zeal and 
ability from an independent point of view. 
A mind like Spinoza’s could not well have 
found anything more apt to stir it to spec- 
ulation and inquiry than the works of the 
men I have named. They handled their 
subjects with extreme ingenuity, and with 
a freedom and boldness of thought which 
were only verbally disguised by a sort of 
ostentatious reserve. Both Maimonides 
and Ibn-Ezra delighted to throw out hints 
of meanings which could not or must not 
be expressly revealed. Maimonides, in 
the introduction to his-principal work, en- 
treats the reader who may perceive such 
meanings not to divulge them. Ibn-Ezra 
says in his commentaries: “ Herein is a 
mystery ; and whoso understandeth it, let 
him hold his peace.” ¢ The mysteries were, 
however, not so carefully concealed but 
that an open-eyed reader like Spinoza 
might easily find in them the principles of 
rational criticism which he afterwards de- 
veloped in the “Zractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.” é 

At the same time Spinoza was far from 
neglecting secular learning and even ac- 
complishments. His master in Latin, 
after he had acquired the rudiments else- 
where, was Francis van den Ende, a physi- 
cian of Amsterdam who had a high reputa- 
tion as a teacher, and was also well versed 
in the natural sciences. It is highly proba- 
ble that he communicated this part of his 
knowledge also to Spinoza, who certainly 
had very sound instruction of that kind at 
some time; for it is remarkable (as Mr. 
G. H. Lewes has well pointed out) that 
Spinoza seldom or never makes mistakes 
in physics. The references and allusions 


* “ Judeum quendam, Rab Ghasdai vocatum.’? — 
Ep. XXIX., ad fin. 

t Ap. Spinoza, 7ract. Theol. Pol., c. 8,§9. The 
mystery seems innocent enough to a modern reader. 





in Spinoza’s writings show that he had a 
fair knowledge of Latin literature; of 
Greek he knew something, but not much.* 
He wrote a Latin which, though not classi- 
cal, was a very sufficient instrument for 
his purposes, and which he handled with 
perfect freedom.~ He seems to have been 
also familiar with Italian ; and Spanish and 
Portuguese must have been almost as na- 
tive to him as Dutch. About this time the 
philosophy of Descartes was in the first 
flush of its renown, and, like most newand 
brilliant things, was vehemently suspected 
of heresy. Spinoza made himself thor- 
oughly familiar with it, his companions in 
this study being Henry Oldenburg and Dr. 
Lewis Meyer, the most constant of his 
friends in after life. Itis at least doubtful, 
however, whether he was at any time a 
Cartesian. When he published a short 
exposition of the system in 1663 (the only 
work he ever set his name to), it was with 
an express warning that it did not repre- 
sent his own opinions. At the same time 
it is beyond question that Descartes exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon the form 
and direction of Spinoza’s speculations. 
Until of late years his part in this matter 
has been unduly exalted, and that of the 
Jewish philosophers underrated, or rather 
forgotten ; but it would be very possible to 
carry the reaction toexcess. In Spinoza’s 
own time it is pretty certain that those who 
knew him only at second hand looked on 
him as a sort of erratic Cartesian. We 
know what Locke thought of the Carte- 
sians as a body, and thus Locke’s entire 
neglect of Spinoza may be explained. 
Those who followed Locke in England 
seem to have taken for granted, after his 
example (though in Berkeley we do find 
specific references to Spinoza), that Spi- 
noza’s philosophy was not worth serious 
attention. 

To these graver studies Spinoza found 
time to add no small skill indrawing. He 
filled a book with sketches of distinguished 
persons of his acquaintance, as we are 
told by his biographer Colerus,t who had 


* He expressly disclaims anything like critical come 
petence in it (Tract. Theol. Pol., cap. 10, ad fin.). 

+ The name is a Latinized form of Kohler. He was 
the minister of the German Lutheran congregation at 
the Hague. 























the book in his possession. The same 
writer tells us that Spinoza’s master, Van 
den Ende, had a learned, witty, and accom- 
plished daughter, who took part in teach- 
ing his pupils, and Spinoza among them. 
From a learner, the tale says, he became 
a lover, but was supplanted by a fellow- 
pupil named Kerkering, who wooed and 
won the lady, not unassisted by the material 
persuasion of a valuable pearl necklace. 
The story passed current until it was 
rudely called in question by the facts which 
Dr. van Vloten discovered and published 
in 1862. True it is that Van den Ende 
had a daughter, but she was only eleven 
years old at the latest time when Spinoza 
can have been her father’s pupil. True it 
is that she married Theodore Kerkering, 
but not till several years after, in 1671. 
He was, like her father, a physician, and 
earned a considerable scientific reputation 
by his work in medicine, chemistry, and 
anatomy. The match appears to have 
been a very natural and proper one, and 
the rivalry with Spinoza and the pearl 
necklace must be dismissed as inventions. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the tale of Spinoza’s love for Clara 
van den Ende is wholly without founda- 
tion. Van den Ende probably continued 
to see something of his former pupil until, 
to his misfortune, he left Holland; * and 
we know that Spinoza was from time to 
time at Amsterdam. Besides this, nothing 
forbids us to suppose that even from an 
earlier date there may have sprung up a 
half romantic, half childish affection be- 
tween Spinoza and Klaartje. Beatrice 
was only rine years old, and Dante. him- 
self only ten, when the “glorious lady 
of his soul” first showed herself to his 
eyes, and the word came to him, “ Ecce 
deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur 
mihi.’ So that if any one is minded to 
cling to this one piece of romance in 
Spinoza’s life, I think he may do so by 
taking the story with some such qualifica- 
tion as here suggested.t I must confess, 


* Van den Ende migrated to France, where he in- 
volved himself in a political conspiracy, hoping that it 
might turn to the prefit of his own country, and was 
hanged at Paris in 1674. 

t Most recent writers, including Auerbach, to whom 
it must have given a pang to cast away the foundation 
of his charming novel, treat the whole story as a fable. 
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however, that my own inclination is, on 
reflection, towards entire unbelief. The 
story as told by Colerus is not credible, 
and any credible story we may devise in 
its stead must be so different from that 
given by Colerus as to rest in truth on no 
evidence at all. Besides, the testimony 
of Colerus is here at its weakest; he 
does not report this matter, as he does 
many others, as being within the actual 
knowledge of himself or his informants, 
but refers for confirmation to authorities 
which are all but worthless.* 

So much we know of Spinoza for the 
first twenty-three years of his life. We 
may well believe that he had not long 
attained man’s estate before the freedom 
of his thought and discourse, and perhaps 
also laxity in ceremonial observances, be- 
gan to excite attention among the elders 
of his people; but, whatever suspicions 
may have been conceived, and whatever 
informal warnings may have been given, 
no action was taken till 1656. A com- 
munity which owed its existence to flight 
from repeated persecutions might be 
expected by a hasty observer of human na- 
ture to practise toleration itself; but expe- 
rience is far from warranting such an 
inference. Witness the example of the 
settlers of New England, whose first use 
of their freedom from the yoke of epis- 
copacy was to set up a new ecclesiastical 
tyranny after their own patterns of a kind 
not less oppressive and infinitely more 
vexatious. There is too much reason to 
fear that the Jewish exiles from Spain and 


Dr. van Vloten himself (Benedictus de Spinoza, 2nd 
ed., 1871, p. 21), and Dr. H. J. Betz, of the Hague 
(Levensschets van Baruch de Spinoza, 1876), take a 
line not unlike what I have given in the text. Dr. 
Rothschild (Spinoza: zur Rechtfertigung seiner 
Philosophie u. Zeit, Leipzig, 1877) boldly maintains 
Colerus’s account as historical, and dismisses the 
objection as to dates with the remark: “Zs giebt 
Jrihreife Naturen.” 

* Kortholt (De tribus Impostoribus Magnis, No. 82 
in Van der Linde, cf. No. 287), and the article on 
Spinoza in Bayle’s Dictionary. Kortholt’s “‘ three im- 


.postors’’ are Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 


Spinoza. The book has nothing to do (beyond the 
studied similarity of title) with the famous, perhaps 
mythiéal, De tribus Impostoribus, which is a standing 
riddle of bibliography. Of this, however, a spurious 
French version circulated in MS. in the eighteenth 
century, under the name of L’ Zsfrit— or, bound up 
with Lucas’s biography, La Vie et 2 Esprit—de M. 
Benoit de Spinoza. See Van der Linde, Nos. 99-102. 
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Portugal had learned some of the evil les- 
sons of the Inquisition.* Apart from 
this, the synagogue of Amsterdam had 
good reasons of secular policy for being 
scrupulous even to excess in its appear- 
ance to the outer world. Holland was 
indeed the land of toleration; but tolera- 
tion was not such as we are nowadays 
accustomed to, and at this very time theo- 
logical controversy ran high. The battle 
of Remonstrants and Contra-remonstrants 
was yet fresh in men’s minds; and it be- 
hoved a society of men foreign in religion, 
language, and manners, which had been 
at first received with suspicion, and which 
existed only on sufferance, to let nothing 
pass among them which could lay them 
open to acharge of promoting new heresies 
or being indifferent to the general inter- 
ests of religion. Hence we can under- 
stand the extreme anxiety to avoid an 
open schism which marked the first pro- 
ceedings in Spinoza’s case. The elders 
would have preferred to retain Spinoza in 
apparent conformity, and offered him as 
the price of this a pension of one thousand 
florins. This being declined, it was proba- 
bly considered that the only safe course 
remaining, though not a desirable one in 
itself, was for the congregation to renounce 
its freethinking member as completely 
as possible. Meanwhile some obscure 
fanatic, thinking himself no doubt a mes- 
senger of divine justice, outran the zeal of 
his masters. One evening an unknown 
assailant set upon Spinoza with a dagger ; f 
but he was on his guard in time, and the 
blow pierced only his coat, which he kept 
afterwards as a memorial. This was a 
sufficient warning that Amsterdam was no 
safe place for him, and he left the city 
without waiting for the final decision of 
the congregation upon the charge of heresy 
against him. This was given on the ayth 
of July, 1656, to the following effect : — 


The chiefs of the council do you to wit, that 
having long known the evil opinions and works 
of Baruch de Espinoza, they have endeavored 
by divers ways and promises to withdraw him 
from his evil ways, and they are unable to find 
a remedy, but on the contrary have had every 
day more knowledge of the abominable here- 
sies practised and taught by him, and of.other 
enormities ¢ committed by him, and have of 


* Dr. Gritz (Gesch. der Yuden, x. 14) says: “‘ They 
had brought with them from Spain the fatal passion 
for maintaining the purity of the faith and exterminat- 
ing heresy. The rabbis of Amsterdam introduced the 
new practice of sitting in judgment on religious opinions 
and beliefs, setting themselves up as a kind of Inquisi- 
tion. 

+ The exact place and circumstances, which however 
are not material, are variously related. 

+ “* Ynormes obras que obrava.” This I had sup- 





this many trustworthy witnesses, who have 
deposed and borne witness in the presence of 
the said Espinoza, and by whom he stood con- 
victed; all which having been examined in the 
presence of the elders, it has been determined 
with their assent that the said Espinoza should 
be excommunicated and cut off from the na- 
tion of Israel ; and now he is hereby excom- 
municated with the following anathema : — 

With the judgment of the angels and of the 
saints we excommunicate, cut off, curse, and 
anathematize Baruch de Espinoza, with the 
consent of the elders and of all this holy con- 
gregation, in the presence of the holy books: 
by the six hundred and thirteen precepts which 
are written therein, with the anathema where- 
with Joshua cursed Jericho, with the curse 
which Elisha laid upon the children, and with 
all the curses which are written in the law. 
Cursed be he by day and cursed be he by 
night. Cursed be'he in sleeping and cursed 
be he in waking, cursed in_going out and 
cursed in coming in. The Lord shall not par- 
don him, the wrath and fury of the Lord shall 
henceforth be kindled against this man, and 
shall lay upon him all the curses which are 
written in the book of the law. The Lord 
shall destroy his name under the sun, and cut 
him off for his undoing from all the tribes of 
Israel, with all the curses of the firmament 
which are written in the book of the law. But 
ye that cleave unto the Lord your God, live 
all of you this day. 

And we warn you, that none may speak with 
him by word of mouth nor by writing, nor 
show any favor to him, nor be under one roof 
with him, nor come within four cubits of him, 
nor read any paper composed or written by 
him. 

Thus was Baruch de Spinoza cut off 
from his own people and from his father’s 
house. Not only was he an outcast from 
Israel and deprived of all fellowship of 
his nation and kindred —and the ties of 
kindred are with his people of exceeding 
strength and sanctity — but he became as 
it were a masterless man, a member of no 
recognized community, having none to 
stand by him or answer for him. Sucha 
position might well seem a grave one in 
itself, apart from the shock to his personal 
feelings.* Altogether the blow must have 
been such asit is at this time hard for us to 
understand. Spinoza, however, received 
the news of the excommunication with per- 


posed to be a piece of *‘ common form” with no definite 
manning: but I learn from a friend _——, special 
knowledge that it probably refers to distinct breaches 
of the ceremonial law; some such overt act, beyond 
mere speculative opinions, being required to justify the 
excommunication. (Cf. Gritz, - cit., 172, 175-) 

* It is said that the Jewish elders represented to the 
civil authorities of Amsterdam that Spinoza was a dan- 
gerous person, that the Reformed clergy. supported 
theirrequest, and that Spinoza was actually banished 
from.Amsterdam for a time. But Colerus knows nothe 
ing of this, nor is it in itself probable. 
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fect equanimity. “This compels me,” he 
said, “ to nothing which I should not other- 
wise have done.” Henceforth he disused 
his Hebrew name Baruch, and adopted the 
Latin form Benedict, which has the same 
meaning, and by which he is generally 
known. He now had to depend on his own 
work for a livelihood. It was a rabbinical 
precept that every one should learn a handi- 
craft; and in compliance with this Spinoza 
had learned the trade of making lenses for 
optical instruments, which was no doubt 
chosen as congenial to his philosophical 
and scientific studies. He became so skil- 
ful in this art that the lenses of his make 
were much sought after, and some which 
were left undisposed of at his death 
fetched a high price. By this means he 
earned an income sufficient for his limited 
wants, and also a reputation for a thorough 
knowledge of optics which appears to have 
spread more quickly than his fame as a 

hilosopher. In this manner he was 
brought into correspondence with Huy- 

ens and Leibnitz. We find Leibnitz, for 
instance, writing to him in 1671 to ask his 
opinion on certain optical questions, and 
treating him as a person of recognized 
authority. Leibnitz’s behavior to Spinoza 
some years later can only be called shabby. 
He professed great interest in Spinoza’s 
philosophy, so endeavored to get a sight 
of the unpublished MS. of the “ Ethics,” 
which Spinoza’s prudence did not allow 
him. On his return from a stay in Paris, 
Leibnitz visited Spinoza in person. In 
later years he joined the vulgar cry against 
him, and borrowed a fundamental idea 
from his philosophy—which he also 
marred in the borrowing — without the 
slightest acknowledgment. The letter 
now in question begins thus : — 


Among your other titles to fame [he says] I 
understand that you have excellent skill in 
optics. To you therefore I have chosen to 
send this attempt of mine for what it may be 
worth, as on this subject it would be difficult 
to find a better critic. 


The friends who were best acquainted 
with his work believed that if he had lived 
longer he would have made some impor- 
tant addition to the science.* As it was, 
Spinoza’s “excellent skill in optics ” was 
only indirectly useful for the advancement 
of knowledge by affording him the means 
of cultivating philosophy. On the death 


* The only scientific work left by him was a small 
treatise on the rainbow. ‘It was supposed to have been 
lost, but it was, in fact, published at the Hague in 1687 
(Van der Linde, Bibliograyie, No. 7°) and has re- 
cently been discovered and republis ed in Van Vlo- 
ten’s ‘* Supplement.’’ 





of his father, indeed, he became entitled 
to share with his two sisters an inheritance 
of some value. The sisters, imagining, 
as it is conjectured, that the excommuni- 
cation had deprived him of civil rights, 
endeavored to exclude him from his share. 
Spinoza was of opinion, as we know from 
his writings, that in a country where just 
laws prevail it is every citizen’s duty to re- 
sist injustice to himself for the sake-of the 
common weal, lest peradventure evil men 
find profit in their evil doing. He now 
acted on this principle, and asserted his 
rights before the law with success. Hav- 
ing done this, however, he declined to 
profit by them, and when the division 
came to ie effected he gave up everything 
to his sisters but one bed, which he kept 
as a visible symbol of the established jus- 
tice of his claim. 

We know little of Spinoza’s movements 
with certainty till the end of 1660 or be- 
ginning of 1661, when we find him at 
Rhijnsburg, a village near the mouth of 
the Rhine not far from Leyden. Thence 
he paid frequent visits to the Hague, where 
he increased his acquaintance with men 
of learning and eminence. This society 
must have had growing attractions for him 
as time went on, for in 1664 he moved to 
Voorburg, which is almost a suburb of the 
Hague, and finally about 1670 to the 
Hague itself. The greater part of what 
we know of his doings in after years is 
derived from the selection of his letters 
which was made — with a far too sparin 
hand unfortunately—by the editors o 
his posthumous works. The series of 
letters begins in 1661: the most important 
of Spinoza’s correspondents, and also the 
most interesting to Englishmen, is Henry 
Oldenburg. Oldenburg spent the best 
part of his time in this country, where he 
settled in 1653. He was acquainted with 
Milton, and was the intimate friend of 
Robert Boyle; he shared Boyle’s scien- 
tific tastes, and was the first secretary to 
the Royal Society (1662) and editor of its 
“ Transactions.” His friendship with Spi- 
noza was already of long standing at the 
time now in question; he had lately visited 
Spinoza at Rhijnsburg, and the letters 
are a sort of continuation of the philo- 
sophical conversation they had then held. 
The first of Spinoza’s answers to him con- 
tains a characteristic point: “It is not my 
way,” he says, “to expose the mistakes of 
others.” A thoroughly constructive habit 
of mind, an almost insuperable aversion 
to enter on criticism for criticism’s sake, 
runs through the whole of Spinoza’s phil- 
osophical work. 





In 1662 Oldenburg strongly advises 
Spinoza not to hesitate about publishing 
some work relating partly to theology, 
partly to philosophy, which means pre- 
sumably the “Zractatus Theologico-Politi- 
cus.” 


I would by all means advise you not to be- 
grudge to men of letters the ripe fruits of your 
ingenuity and learning in philosophy and the- 
ology, but let them go forth into the world, 
notwithstanding any possible grumbling from 
petty theologians. Your commonwealth is 
most free [Oldenburg was writing from En- 
gland]; and thereiz the philosopher should 
work most freely. . . . Come then, my friend, 
cast out all fear of stirring up the feebler folk 
of our time against you; we have sacrificed 
enough to their ignorance and trifling scruples ; 
let us spread our sails to the wind of true 
knowledge, and search out the secrets of 
nature more thoroughly than has yet been 
done. In Holland I should think it will be 
quite safe to print your treatise, and there is 
no reason to fear its giving the least offence, 
among men of learning at any rate. If such 
are your promoters and patrons —and such, I 
answer for it, you will find — why should you 
fear the detraction of the ignorant ? * 


In the following year Oldenburg was 
again pressing Spinoza to finish and pub- 
lish a little book on “ The Amendment of 
the Understanding,” of which we now 
have only a fragment, published among 
the “ Opera Posthuma.” 


Surely, my excellent friend, I believe nothing 
can be published more pleasant or acceptable 
to men of true learning and discernment than 
a treatise such as yours, «This is what a man 
of your wit and genius should regard, more 
than what pleases theologians, as their man- 
ner now is; they care less for truth than for 
their own, advantage. 


And he conjures Spinoza by the bond of 
their friendship, by every duty of increas- 
ing and spreading abroad the truth, not to 
withhold the publication, or, if he indeed 
has grave reasons for withholding it, at 
least to write and explain them.t Olden- 
burg was a sincere friend to Spinoza, and 
a person worthy of all respect; but one 
cannot help observing that it is extremely 
easy for a man to be thus valiant in coun- 
sel when he does not risk anything on 
his own part. When Oldenburg in ow 
years became better acquainted with Spi- 
noza’s results, he was himself not a little 
taken aback. Now, in spite of answers 
which were not encouraging, Oldenburg 
returned again and again to the charge; 
he would never desist till his request was 


* Ep. VII. 
t Ep. VIII. 
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satisfied ; meanwhile it would be the great- 
est possible favor if Spinoza would give 
him some summary of the contents of the 
treatise. All this while Spinoza and Boyle 
were holding a scientific correspondence 
on chemistry and pneumatics in the form 
of long messages contained in the letters 
between Spinoza and Oldenburg, though 
they seem to have exchanged nothing 
directly. There is no doubt that Boyle 
knew a good deal of Spinoza, and took 
much interest in his work. In 1665 
Oldenburg writes: “Mr. Boyle and I of- 
ten talk of you and of your learning and 
philosophy.” Boyle is also mentioned as 
joining in Oldenburg’s exhortations to 
Spinoza to persevere in philosophical re- 
search. We find allusions in Oldenburg’s 
letters of this time to the miseries of the 
plague and of the war between England 
and Holland. A certain book about which 
Spinoza had asked has not yet reached 
England “ because the plague has almost 
put an end to all communication, besides 
which this fearful war brings a very Iliad 
of mischiefs (zonnist malorum Iliada) in 
its train, and is like to leave but little civil- 
ity in the world.” He adds that though 
the meetings of the Royal Society are sus- 
pended, Boyle and others go on working 
in private. 

After 1665 there is an unexplained break 
of ten years in this correspondence, which 
is but imperfectly supplied by letters be- 
tween Spinoza and other persons. 

The most interesting of Spinoza’s other 
correspondents is Simon de Vries. He 
was a man ge o9 than Spinoza, his pupil 
in philosophy, and of much promise. He 
died in his master’s lifetime, having shown 
his gratitude by material benefactions so far 
as he was allowed. Once he offered Spinoza 
a present of two thousand florins; this 
was declined. He was unmarried, and it 
was his intention to make a will leaving the 
bulk of his property to Spinoza. But Spi- 
noza, knowing that Simon de Vries hada 
brother living, pressed on him the duty of 
thinking first of his own kindred; so that 
De Vries finally made the brother his heir, 
and charged his estate with an annuity of 
five hundred florins to Spinoza. After his 
death Spinoza would not entirely accept 
even this ; when the annuity came to be paid 
in due course, he refused to take more than 
three hundred florins, which he said was 
quite enough forhim. The letters between 
Spinoza and his young friend belong to the 
year 1663, and throw light both on Spino- 
za’s manner of life and on the growth of his 
philosophical system. They show that the 
leading definitions and propositions of the 
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first - of the “Ethics” were already 
sketched out in MS., and were in the 
hands of several of Spinoza’s friends, who 
had formed a kind of philosophical club at 
Amsterdam, and held regular meetings for 
the study and discussion of the work. 
De Vries was commissioned, it seems, to 
write to Spinoza for the explanation of 
such points as remained obscure to the 
company. He says in the same letter: — 


At times I complain of my fate in being so 
far from you. Happy, most happy is the com- 
panion who dwells with you under the same 
roof, and who can at all times, dining, sup- 
ping, or walking, hold discourse with you of 
the most excellent matters.* 


Spinoza willingly gave the desired expla- 
nations, and replied thus to the complaint: 


You need not envy my fellow-lodger. There 
is no one I like less, or with whom I have 
been more cautious ; so that I must warn you 
and all our friends not to communicate my 
doctrines to him till he has come to riper 
years. He is still too childish and incon- 
stant, and cares more for novelty than truth. 
Still I hope he will amend these youthful fail- 
ings some years hence ; indeed, so far as I can 

ess from his disposition, I am pretty sure of 
it; and so his general character moves me to 
be friendly with him.t 


It is worth observing that these and 
other letters of the same time, such as the 
very important one to Dr. Meyer, in which 
the notions of space, time, and infinity are 
discussed, show that as early as 1663 Spi- 
noza’s philosophy was fully formed as to 
its main features. This at once fixes the 
permissible limits of any speculation upon 
the growth of Spinoza’s ideas which ma 
be founded on a comparison of his earlier 
and later works. For instance, the avoid- 
ance of purely metaphysical discussion in 
the “7ractatus Theologico-Politicus,” pub- 
lished in 1670, must be set down not to 
uncertainty or immaturity of thought, but 
to deliberate reserve dictated by redsons 
of policy. 

At this time (1663) Spinoza published 
the “ Principles of Cartesian pee 
It has already been mentioned that in this 
book he was not speaking for himself, and 
he attached no value to it (as he informed 
Oidenburg), save as a means of attracting 
attention and patronage in certain places 
(alluding probably to the De Witts), such 
as might encourage him to publish some- 
thing more substantial of his own. The 


* Ep. XXVI. a. I use Auerbach’s notation for 
—— to the lately discovered letters and parts of 
letters. 

1 Ep. XXVII. a. These two letters are for the first 
time given in full in Van Vloten’s “ Supplement.” 
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book seems to have done its work in as- 
suring the author’s reputation. In 1664 
we find William van Blyenbergh, a worthy 
merchant of Dort anda man of good fam- 
ily, introducing himself to Spinoza by let- 
ter in these terms : — 


Dear Sir and unknown Friend,—I have 
already several times carefully read over your 
treatise lately published with its appendix. 
It will be more proper for me to speak to 
others than to yourself of the instruction I 
found in it and the pleasure I derived from it. 
This much I cannot forbear saying, that the 
oftener I go over it with attention, the more I 
am pleased with it, and I constantly find some- 
thing which I had not marked before. 


He proceeds to ask several metaphysical 
questions.* Spinoza received his unknown 
correspondent with a warm welcome. 


Unknown Friend — From your letter I un- 
derstand your exceeding love of truth, and 
how that only is the aim of all your desires ; 
and since I direct my mind upon naught else, 
this constrains me to determine, not only fully 
to grant your request, which is to answer to 
the best of my skill the questions which you 
now send or shall send hereafter, but to per- 
form all else on my part which may avail for 
our better acquaintance and sincere friend- 
ship. For myself, there is among things out 
of my own control none I prize more than en- 
tering into the bond of friendship with men 
who are sincere lovers of truth. For I believe 
that nothing in the world, not being under our 
control, can be so securely taken for the object 
of our love as men of this temper; since ’tis 
no more possible to dissolve that love they 
have for one another (seeing it is founded on 
the love each of them hath for the knowledge 
of truth) than not to embrace the truth itself 


Y | when once perceived. 


Blyenbergh sent to this a very long 
reply, from which Spinoza discovered that 
their notions of philosophical inquiry did 
not agree so well as he had supposed. 
“So that,” he says, “I fear we shall get 
little mutual instruction by our correspond- 
ence. For I perceive that no proof, how- 
ever firm it may be as a proof, may have 
weight with you unless it agrees with the 
construction which you or certain other 
theologians may put upon the Scriptures.” 
For my part, he continues in effect, I 
confess I find the Scriptures obscure, 
though I have studied them several years; 
and on the other hand, when I obtain suf- 
ficient proof of anything, I know not how 
to refuse assent to it. And he goes on to 
show that Blyenbergh has completely mis- 
understood his position. This, however, 
did not put an end to the correspondence, 


* Ep. XXXI. 
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and sundry other letters passed. In one 
of these Van Blyenbergh throws in by 
way of postscript the sage question 
“whether we cannot avoid by the exer- 
cise of prudence that which otherwise 
would happen to us;” to which Spinoza 
could only say: “As to the question add- 
ed to the end of your letter, since we 
might put a hundred like it in an hour and 
never settle one of them, and , hardly 
press for an answer yourself, I shall not 
answer it.” Soon after this they met, and 
had a friendly conversation. Blyenbergh 
attempted to renew the correspondence, 
but this time Spinoza distinctly declined 
it. 
We have also letters to various persons, 
chiefly on scientific topics, which approx- 
imately cover the next few years. Mr. 
Lewes has called attention to the interest 
shown by Spinoza in an experiment in 
alchemy to which he was at the time dis- 
posed to give credit.* And at the time 
there was nothing surprising or absurd 
in this; we have evidence, however, that 
some years later Spinoza had become 
more sceptical. For in 1675, when his 
friend Dr. Schaller had written to him 
from Paris, describing some similar proc- 
ess, Spinoza replied almost bluntly that 
he had no mind to repeat the experiment, 
and felt quite sure that no gold had been 
produced which was not there before.t 

In 1670 was published the “ 7vactatus 
Theologico-Politicus,” of which I give the 
title from an English translation (London, 
1689): — 


A Treatise partly theological and partly 
political, containing some few discourses to 
prove that the Liberty of Philosophizing (that 
is, making use of Natural Reason) may be 
allowed without any prejudice to Piety, or to 
the Peace of any Commonwealth ; and that the 
Loss of Public Peace and Religion itself must 
necessarily follow, when such a Liberty of 
Reasoning is taken away. 


The final thesis of the book is that “Ina 
free commonwealth it should be lawful for 
every man to think what he will and speak 
what he thinks.” And little more than 
two centures ago, in the freest country in 
Europe, this opinion was‘ put forth with- 
out the name of the author, and with the 
name of an imaginary printer at Hamburg, 
and had to be gradually led up to by an 
investigation of the principles of Scrip- 
tural interpretation and the true provinces 
of theology and philosophy. To modern 
eyes the introduction looks much bolder 


* Ep. XLV. ; Lewes, Hist. Phil., ii. 180 (3rd ed.). * 
t Ep. LXV. b. (Van Vloten, Supp., p. 318.) 


than the conclusion. I forbear to say 
more of the contents and character of the 
work, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has already 
given an admirable account of it in his 
essay on “ Spinoza and the Bible.” 

The opposition which Spinoza doubt- 
less expected was not long in showing it- 
self. Early in 1671 Spinoza writes toa 
friend not named : — 


When Professor N. N.* lately saw me, he 
told me, among other things, he had heard 
that my “Theologico-Political Treatise” was 
translated into Dutch, and that a person whose 
name he did not know was on the point of 
printing the translation. I therefore earnestly 
entreat you to inquire diligently into this mat- 
ter, and stop the printing if it can be done. 
This request is not from me alone, but also 
from mas 3 of my friends and acquaintance, 
who would be sorry to see the book prohibited, 
as it certainly will be if it appears in Dutch.t 


The book was, in fact, formally condemned 
some time after; it does not appear ex- 
actly when, but it must have been before 
1673, in which year no less than three 
editions appeared at Amsterdam with en- 
tirely false titles, purporting to be works 
on medicine or history. It is hardly need- 
ful to say that it was also put on the Ro- 
man Index, and in that catalogue it may 
still be seen in a very mixed company. 

In the same year a Doctor Lambert 
van Velthuysen sent to Spinoza through a 
common friend a long letter, which re- 
peated in violent language all the current 
topics against the “ Zractatus The>/ogico- 
Politicus,” and finally charged the writer, 
with covertly teaching atheism. This 
fashion of controversy survives to our 
own day, and has been improved upon. 
We have invented the term materialist, 
which makes a fine gradation possible. 
When we want to say ina short and de- 
cided form that we disagree with a man’s 
philosophical opinions, we call him a 
materialist. If we wish to add to this 
that the disagreement rests on theological 
grounds also, we call him an atheist. 

Spinoza, having a fancy for the exact 
use of words, did not like these contro- 
versial amenities, and replied (though it 
was unwillingly that he replied at all) more 
sharply than was usual with him; he obvi- 
ously thought the criticism almost too 
perverse to have been made in good faith. 
But here too we may note his even temper 
and peaceable disposition. The letter 
ends thus: — 


* The name is deliberately suppressed by the editors 
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T do not think you will find anything in this 
which can be considered too harsh in manner 
towards my critic. But if anything does so 
appear to you, pray strike it out, or alter it if 
you think fit. Whoever he may be, I have no 
wish to exasperate him and make enemies by 
my work ; in fact, since this is a common re- 
sult of discussions like the present, I could 
hardly prevail on myself to write this answer ; 
nor should I have prevailed on myself, unless 
I had promised you.* 


Nevertheless, Van Velthuysen and Spi- 
noza were afterwards on friendly terms. 
One of the latest of Spinoza’s letters is 
addressed to Van Velthuysen, and relates 
to a project of publishing some notes 
and explanations to the “Zractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus,” including, it seems, this 
very correspondence, or something found- 
edonit. The letter is a model of literary 
courtesy and good feeling, and as such is 
worth giving. : 


I am surprised at our friend Neustadt hav- 
ing told you that I thought of replying to 
the various writings against my treatise which 
have been published, and intended to include 
our MS. inthe number. I am sure I never 
intended to refute any of my opponents, for 
none of them have seemed to me worth an- 
swering. All I remember to have said to Mr. 
Neustadt is that I purposed to publish some 
notes explaining the more difficult passages of 
the treatise, and to add to these your MS. and 
my answer, if I had your leave for so doing. 
This I desired him to ask of you, and added 
that in case you should be unwilling to grant 
it on the score of certain expressions in the 
answer being rather severe, you should be at 
full liberty to strike out or alter them. Mean- 
while I have no cause of offence against Mr. 
N.; but I thought it well to show you the real 
state of the case, so that, if I cannot obtain 
your leave, I might at any rate make it clear 
that I had no intention of publishing your 
MS. against your will. I believe, indeed, it 
may be done without any risk to your reputa- 
tion, if your name is not affixed to it; but I 
will do nothing unless you grant me leave and 
license to publish it. But I am free to con- 
fess you would do me a far greater favor if 
you would set down the arguments with which 
you think you can attack my treatise ; and this 
I most heartily beseech you todo, There is 
no one whose arguments I should be more 
glad to consider; for I am aware that your 
only motive is affection for the truth, and I 
know the candor of your mind; in the name 
of which I again entreat you not to decline 
giving yourself this trouble. 


Van Velthuysen afterwards expanded 
his letter into one of the many answers to 
Spinoza’s treatise that were published in 
the next few years. In 1674 Spinoza 


* Epp. XLVIIL, XLIX. 





mentions that he had seen an answer 
to the “Zyvactatus Theologico-Politicus,” 
written by a professor at Utrecht,,in a 
bookseller’s window, but on looking into 
it found it not worth wm ~ much less 
answering. “So there I left the book 
and its author. I smiled inwardly as_I 
considered how the most ignorant of men 
are everywhere the boldest and the most 
ready to write books.” 

In 1672 occurred the one striking inci- 
dent of Spinoza’s life after his excommu- 
nication. The public misfortunes of that 
rons the French invasion of the Nether- 
ands, the outbreak of popular discontent, 
and the massacre of the brothers De Witt 
by the infuriated mob of the Hague, belong 
to general history. Spinoza was a per- 
sonal friend of John de Witt’s, had accept- 
ed a small pension from him, and may 
through his means have taken some part 
in politics. He was moved by this event, 
it is said, so much beyond his wont, that 
he could hardly be restrained from express- 
ing his indignation in public at the risk of 
his life. Shortly afterwards the Prince of 
Condé, being then in command of the 
French army, invited Spinoza to his head- 
quarters at Utrecht. His only motive 
appears to have been a genuine desire 
to make the philosopher’s acquaintance. 
The invitation was accepted, and Spinoza 
betook himself to Utrecht with a safe-con- 
duct. Condé, however, had in the mean 
time been called away, and Spinoza went 
home without seeing him, having turned a 
deaf ear to the suggestion of the French 
officers who entertained him that he 
might probably insure a pension from 
their king if he would dedicate some work 
to him. On Spinoza’s return to the Hague 
sinister rumors got abroad concerning his 
journey, and Spinoza’s landlord was for a 
time in fear that the mob would attack and 
storm the house for the purpose of seizing 
him as a spy. 

Spinoza, however, comforted his host 
with these words; — 


Fear nothing on my account, I can easily 
justify myself; there are people enough, and 
of chief men in the country too, who well know 
the motives of my journey. But, whatever 
come of it, so soon as the crowd make the 
least noise at your door, I will go out and 
make straight for them, though they should 
serve me as they have done the unhappy De 
Witts. I am a good republican, and have 
never had any aim but the honor and welfare 
of the State. 


The danger passed off, but Spinoza’s 
conduct under it is none the less worthy 
of admiration; and the incident has its 
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value in the light it throws on the general 
esteem in which he then stood. For the 
consgiousness, not merely of an innocent 
purpose, but of acharacter above the pos- 
sibility of rational suspicion, was necessar 
to make Spinoza’s visit to the Frenc 
headquarters prudent or justifiable ; and 
the authorities of his own country would 
assuredly never have consented to it had 
they not felt absolute confidence that the 
public good would in no way suffer by it. 

In 1673 Spinoza received a courteous 
letter from Professor Fabritius, of Heidel- 
berg, who was commanded by Charles 
Lewis, the Elector Palatine, to offer him 
the chair of philosophy at that university. 
This letter contained the following sen- 
tence: “You will have the largest free- 
dom of speech in philosophy, which the 
prince is confident you will not misuse to 
disturb the established religion.” It 
seems by no means unlikely that this con- 
dition was inserted merely as a matter of 
form. The elector probably knew the 
“ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus ;” and 
if he seriously meant to impose restric- 
tions, he would have laid down something 
much more definite. Spinoza, however, 
answered thus : — 


Had it ever been my desire to occupy a 
chair in any faculty, I could have wished for 
no other than that which the Most Serene 
Elector Palatine offers me by your hands: 
and especially on account of that freedom in 
philosophy which the prince is pleased to 
grant, to say nothing of the desire I have long 
entertained to live under the rule of a prince 
whose wisdom is the admiration of all men. 
But since I have never been minded to give 
public lectures, I cannot persuade myself to 
accept even this splendid opportunity, though 
Ihave given long consideration toit. For I 
reflect, in the first place, that I must give up 
philosophical research if I am to find time for 
teaching a class. I reflect, moreover, that I 
cannot tell within what bounds I ought to 
confine that philosophical freedom you men- 
tion, in order to escape any charge of at- 
tempting to disturb the established religion, 
Religious dissensions arise not so much from 
the ardor of men’s zeal for religion itself, as 
frgm their various dispositions and love of 
contradiction, which leads them into a habit 
of decrying and condemning everything, how- 
ever justly it be said. Of this I have already 
had experience in my private and solitary life ; 
much more then should I have to fear it after 
mounting to this honorable condition. You 
see, therefore, that Iam not holding back in 
the hope of some better post, but for mere 
love of quietness, which I think I can in some 
measure secure if I abstain from lecturing in 
public. Wherefore I heartily beseech you to 
desire the Most Serene Elector that I may 





be allowed to consider further of this mat- 


ter.* 


In 1674 Spinoza had an amusing dis- 
cussion with a person whose name is with- 
held on the existence of ghosts. In his 
first answer Spinoza gives an exquisite 
turn of politeness to his incredulity. He 
was delighted, he says, to get his friend’s 
letter and have news of him. 


Some people might think it a bad omen 
that ghosts should be the occasion of your 
writing to me; but I find something much 
better in it when I consider that not only real 
things, but even trifles of the imagination, 
may thus do me good service. 


The correspondence continues, on Spino- 
za’s part, in a tone of courteous banter. 
At last his friend attempts to overpower 
him with the authority of ancient philoso- 
phers. The reply to this last argument has 
a distinct importance, as showing what 
were Spinoza’s notions about the philo- 
sophical systems of Greece. 


The authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Soc- 
rates has not much weight with me. I should 
have been surprised, indeed, if you had 
brought forward Epicurus, Democritus, Lu- 
cretius, or any of the supporters of the doc- 
trine of atoms, It is no wonder that those 
who devised occult qualities, intentional 
species, substantial forms, and a thousand 
other fond things, should have imagined 
ghosts and apparitions, and given ear to old 
wives to diminish the authority of Democri- 
tus, whose fame they so envied that they burnt 
all his books. If you choose to believe 
these, how can you deny the miracles of the 
Virgin and all the saints, recorded by so many 
renowned philosophers, historians, and theo- 
logians, of whom one hundred can be pro- 
duced for one that has re@@ded a ghost ?t 


It is obvious that Spinoza’s knowledge of 
Greek philosophy was slight and at second 
hand ; but it is significant that his sympa- 
thy, so far as his knowledge went, was all 
with Democritus and the atomic school. 
The sort of metaphysic which in our own 
time is always clamoring against supposed 
encroachments by physical science would 
have found no favor in his eyes. 

In 1674 he wrote an important letter ex- 
plaining the difference between his view 
and Descartes’ on free will. 


I call a thing free if it exists and acts 
merely from the necessary laws of its own 
nature, but constrained if it is determined by 
something else to exist and act ina certain 
determinate way. Thus God exists neces- 
sarily, and yet freely, because he exists by the 


* Ep. LIV. 
t Ep. LX. 
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necessity of his own nature alone. So God 
freely understands himself and everything 
else, because it follows solely from the neces- 
sity of his own nature that he must understand 
everything. You see then that I make free- 
dom consist not in a free decision of the will, 
but in free necessity. ... 

Imagine, if you can, that a stone, while its 
motion continues, is conscious, and knows 
that so far as it can it endeavors to persist in 
its motion. This stone, since it is conscious 
only of its own endeavor and deeply in- 
terested therein (minime indifferens), will 
believe that it is perfectly free and continues 
in motion for no other reason than that it so 
wills. Now such is this freedom of man’s 
will’ which every one boasts of possessing, 
and which consists only in this, that men are 
aware of their own desires and ignorant of 
the causes by which those desires are deter- 
mined. So an infant thinks his appetite for 
milk is free; so a child in anger thinks his 
will is for revenge, in fear that it is for flight. 
Again, a drunkard thinks he speaks of his 
free will things which, when sober, he would 
fain not have spoken.* 


In 1675 the correspondence with Olden- 
burg is resumed.t By this time the “ Eth- 
ics” were completely written, and Olden- 
burg exhorts him to publish the book, 
though not with such pressing earnestness 
as he used in former years. He wishes to 
have some copies sent over to England, 
and will undertake to dispose of them ; yet 
he wishes their consignment to him not to 
be talked of. His temper had probably 
become less valiant since he read the 
“Tractatus Theologico-Poiiticus.” 

Spinoza writes, in answer to Olden- 
burg,t that he did go to Amsterdam to see 
about printing the “ Ethics.” But the ru- 
mor had gone before him that he had in 
the press an utterly atheistic book ; and cer- 
tain theologians had actually commenced 
proceedings againsthim. The Cartesians, 
who had by this time a respectable reputa- 


tion to preserve, were only too glad to find | ¥ 


a convenient and edifying occasion for dis- 
claiming Spinoza, and joined eagerly in the 
cry against him. He determined accord- 
ingly to put off the publication; and the 
result was that the “ Ethics” did not ap- 
pear in his lifetime. The work had a cer- 
tain private circulation, however, among 
Spinoza’s friends. In the same year, 1675, 
we have a series of letters raising sundry 
questions on the most abstruse points in the 


° Ep. LXII., §§ 2-4. The latest editor of the let- 
ters objects to Bruder’s division into percararse as 
pedantic: a principle which, if consistently carried out, 
would make it im ible to give a reference to any 
passage in most of the classics, to say nothing of the 
chapters and verses in the Bib’ 

t Ep. XVIL., e¢ seg. 

+ Ep. XIX. 





system. The objections here stated are 
by far the most acute of those which Spi- 
noza had to encounter from his various 
correspondents, and it gave him no small 
trouble to answer them. He does not, in- 
deed, give a complete answer, and all but 
admits that he cannot. The chief part in 
these letters is now assigned to Ebrenfried 
Walter von Tschirnhausen, a young Ger- 
man nobleman, who was intimate with both 
Leibnitz and Spinoza, and afterwards be- 
came a member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, and was distinguished in mathe- 
matics and physics, and most chiefly by 
advances in optics. In the construction 
of lenses, in particular, he arrived at 
brilliant results; and one may guess that 
this special study was the common ground 
on which his acquaintance with Spinoza 
was first formed.* 

In 1676 Spinoza received an extraor- 
dinary letter dated from Florence, and 
written by one Albert Burgh, identified by 
Van Vloten’s plausible conjecture with the 
fellow-lodger whose facilities of inter- 
course with Spinoza Simon de Vries had 
envied, and of whose temper and capac- 
ities Spinoza had expressed the doubtful 
opinion already quoted. He now informed 
Spinoza that he had been received into the 
Church of Rome, and proceeded to de- 
nounce with all the zeal of a proselyte the 
profane philosophy he had abandoned. 
He tells Spinoza that all his learning is 
merely chimerical, and laments that he 
should suffer himself to be so deceived by 
the devil. He asks, with delightful sim- 
plicity : — 

How do you know that your philosophy is 
the best of all that are, or have been, or will 
be taught in the world? Have you examined 
all the ancient and modern systems of phi- 
losophy which are taught here, in India, and 
all over the face of the earth? And even if 
ou have, how do you know you have chosen 
the right one? 


Spinoza framed the obvious retort in the 
easiest and most effective manner by re- 
peating the convert’s own words : — 


How do you know that your teachers are 
the best of all those who teach, or have taught, 


* Tschirnhausen has received, I think, hard measure 
from Van Vloten and others for the unacknowledged 
use of Spinoza’s work in his ** Medicina Mentis.”” Not 
only was it the habit of the time to be careless in this 
duty, but Tschirnhausen may not unreasonably have 
been of opinion that his only way to secure a fair hear- 
ing for Spinoza’s ideas was to conceal their true author- 
ship. It is certain, however, that he gave offence to 
both Huygens and Leibnitz by appropriating, without 
acknowledgment, unpublished ideas which they had 
communicated to him (Van Vloten, Benedi de 
Spinoza, App. III.). 
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or will teach other systems of religion? Have 
you examined all the ancient and modern sys- 
tems of religion which are taught here, in 
India, and all over the face of the earth? 
And even if you have, how do you know you 
have chosen the right one? . 


Burgh’s letter runs toa “gore length, and 
is a curious specimen of unrefined theo- 
logical amenity. I can give only a con- 
densed extract as a specimen : — 


Do not flatter yourself [he cries] with the 
reflection that the Calvinists, or so-called Re- 
formers, the Lutherans, the Mennonites, the 
Socinians, etc., cannot refute your doctrine. 
All those poor creatures, as I have already 
said, are in as wretched a state as you, and 
are sitting along with you in the shadow of 
death. 

Worm and ashes and food for worms that, 

‘ou are, how dare you set up for knowing 
tter than all the Church? What foundation 
have you for this rash, insane, deplorable, 
accursed arrogance? What business have you 
to judge of mysteries which Catholics them- 
selves declare to be incomprehensible ? 


One of his arguments is that it is pre- 
sumptuous to disbelieve in alchemy and 
~~ because Julius Czsar would proba- 

ly not have believed a prophecy of gun- 
powder. Finally, he threatens Spinoza 
with eternal damnation if he is not con- 
vinced. The immortal discourse delivered 
by Brother Peter in the “ Tale of a Tub,” 
which ends with invoking similar conse- 
quences on those who offer to believe 
otherwise, is hardly a caricature of this 
effusion. 

Spinoza’s answer,* which I have antici- 
pated in part, was much the sharpest he 
ever wrote. As far as argument went he 
had no serious task; the letter contains, 
however, some striking passages. “ As 
for your argument about the common con- 
sent of multitudes, the unbroken succes 
sion of the Church, etc., that is just the 
story I know of old from the Pharisees: 
for they produce their multitudes of wit- 
nesses with no less confidence than the 
adherents of Rome.” They are the most 
ancient, the most persistent, the most ob- 
stinate of all the Churches; and if mar- 
— are evidence, they have more to show 
than any other. Even in ecclesiastical 
discipline, he says, Rome is surpassed by 
the Mohammedans, for they have had no 
schisms. This seems a rash statement 
for a writer versed in Jewish philosophy, 
which abounds in allusions to the different 
Mohammedan sects. It is, however, true 
in the sense that there has been in Islam 


* Ep. LXXIV. 


no great visible rupture like the Reforma- 
tion in Europe. 

Of Spinoza’s habits in daily life we 
know just so much as to make us regret 
that we do not know more. In outward 
appearance he was unpretending, but not 
careless. His way of living was exceed- 
ingly modest and retired; often he did 
not leave his room for many days together. 
He was likewise almost incredibly frugal ; 
his expenses sometimes amounted only to 
a few pence a day. But it must not be 
supposed that he shared the opinion of 
those who profess to despise man and the 
world. There was nothing ascetic in. his 
frugality, nothing misanthropic in his soli- 
tude. He kept down his expenses simply 
in order to keep them within his means ; 
and his means remained slender because 
he did not choose to live at other people’s 
charges. He used to say of himself that 
he was like a snake with its tail in its 
mouth, just making both ends meet. 
Doubtless he was indifferent as to money 
and the world’s goods, but with the genu- 
ine indifference which is utterly removed 
from the affected indifference of the cynic. 
A man to whom he had lent two hundred 
florins — which must have been a consid- 
erable sum in proportion to Spinoza’s 
income — became bankrupt. Spinoza’s re- 
mark on hearing of it was this: “Then 
I must lessen my expenses to make up the 
loss; that is the price I pay for equanim- 
ity.” In like manner he kept himself 
retired not because he was unsociable, 
but because he found retirement necessary 
for his work. There is ample evidence 
that he was none of those who hate or 
disdain the intercourse of mankind. He 
kept up, as we have seen, an extensive 
correspondence, of which we must regret 
that so little has been preserved. He was 
free and pleasant in familiar conversation 
with the people of his house. On Sundays 
he would talk with them of the sermon they 
had heard, and would praise the sound 
learning and morality of their worthy 
Lutheran pastor, a certain Dr. Cordes who 
was succeeded in his office by Spinoza’s 
biographer Colerus. Thus he won the 
esteem and affection not only of his phil- 
osophic friends, but of the simple folk 
among whom he lived ; and such affection, 
as M. Renan has well said, is in truth the 
most precious of all. 

Thus he showed in action the ideal of life 
set forth in those writings which he could 
not venture to publish in his lifetime, and 
which were supposed to strike at the foun- 
dations of religion and morality. And 
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of conduct by this man whose opinions 
have been called abominable, execrable, 
and atheistic? In one word, it is this: to 
use the world with cheerfulness and con- 
tent, not abusing it, and remembering that 
the good of mankind consists in doing 

to one another. Here are some of 

is precepts :— 

Nothing is more useful to man than man; 
men can desire nothing more exeellent for 
their welfare than that all should so agree in 
all things that the riinds and bodies of all 
should make up as it were one mind and one 
body, and all together strive to maintain their 
welfare to the best of their power, and all 
together seek the common good of all. There- 
fore reasonable men desire no good for them- 
selves which they do not also desire for other 
men, and so they are righteous, faithful, and 
honorable.* 


Again he says that discontent and melan- 
choly are good for no man: that it is the 
part of a wise man to use the world and 
take all reasonable pleasure in it. It is 
good to refresh oneself not only with mod- 
erate food and drink, but with pleasant 
prospects, music, the theatre, and other 
things which every man may enjoy without 
harm to his neighbor.t In the same way, 
though his own life was most quiet and 
sedentary, he strongly points out the ad- 
vantage of being many-sided (as we should 
now say) in both mind and body, and there- 
by being apt to receive new impressions 
and put forth newactivities.— This is one 
of the points in which he curiously antici- 
pates modern ideas about development and 
adaptation io one’s environment. 

He insists in the strongest terms on the 
importance of society to man’s well-being. 


Society is imperfect [he says], but even as it 
is men get far more good than harm by it. 
Therefore let satirists laugh at men’s affairs 
as much as they please, let theologians decry 
them, let misanthropes do their utmost to 
extol a rude and brutish life ; but men will 
still find that their needs are best satisfied b 
each other’s help, and that the dangers whic 
surround them can be avoided only by joining 
their strength.§ 

Again he says :— 

He who chooses to avenge wrong by return- 
ing hatred for it is assuredly miserable. But 
if a man strives to cast out hatred by love, he 
fights his fight in all joy and confidence, being 
able to withstand many foes as easily as one, 
and having no need to call on fortune for aid. 
As for those he conquers, they yield to him 


Ib. 4% ol. 2. 
Ib. 38. 





joyfully, and that not from failing strength, but 
cause they are made stronger.* 


Again :— 


The spirit of men is overcome, not by force 
of arms, but by love and high-mindedness.t 


The following maxim contains a lofty 
refinement of morality, if one may so 
speak, to which it would be difficult to find 
a parallel even in Marcus Aurelius :— 


If aman wishes to help others by word or 
deed to the common enjoyment of the highest 
good, he shall first of all endeavor himself to 
win their love to him; but not to draw them 
into admiration of him, that a doctrine may 
be called after his name, nor in any manner to 
give cause for offence. Also in common talk 
he will avoid telling of men’s faults, and will 
speak but sparingly of human weakness. But 
he will speak largely of man’s excellence and 
power, and the means whereby it may be per- 
fected ; so that men may strive to live after 
the commandment of reason, so far as inthem 
lies, being moved thereto not by fear or dis- 
gust, but in pure joyfulness.t 

The mention of M. Aurelius suggests a 
parallel which I must note in passing, 
though I .have not room to work it out. 
There is a singular coincidence between 
the ethical theory of Spinoza and that of 
the Stoics: I say coincidence, for Spi- 
noza’s slender acquaintance with Greek 
philosophy precludes the supposition of 
borrowing. The effort or impulse of self- 
preservation, which in his system is the 
mainspring of action, is really involved in 
the Stoic conception of “ following nature.” 
He holds that right action for man lies in 
the preservation— taken in the largest 
sense — of mankind; not of the individual 
merely, because, as a matter of fact shown 
by experience, man is a social animal, and 
the welfare of the individual can be found 
only in society. He likewise constantly 
speaks of a moral life as equivalent to a 
life which is reasonable or according to 
reason. Both these positions are thor- 
oughly Stoic. Nor are these the only re- 
semblances. 

Spinoza’s health had been failing for 
some years before his death, and he was 
attacked by consumption, which possibl 
was aggravated by his work of glass-pol- 
ishing. The last illness was short and 
almost sudden. It came on the 21st of 
February, 1677. The day was a Sunday, 
and in the morning Spinoza had been talk. 
ing to his hosts, Van der Spyck and his 
wife, as was his custom. His friend and 


* Eth. iv. 46, schol. 
+ Ib. Appendix, cap. 11. 
+ Ib. Appendix, cap. 25. 
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physician, Lewis Meyer, came from Am- 
sterdam at his request, and was alone with 
him at the last. hen the people of the 
house came home in the afternoon, they 
found Spinoza dead. 

Some time before this Spinoza had 
committed to Van der Spyck the trust of 
sending his unpublished papers to a book- 
seller at Amsterdam. This was duly ful- 
filled, and in the course of the same year 
the philosopher’s posthumous works, in- 
cluding the “Ethics,” appeared. They 
were received with even more violent 
opposition than the “ Theologico-Political 
Treatise,” and were forbidden by the 
States-General of Holland.* 

Spinoza’s first biographer, Colerus,t 
whose frank and. honest admiration of 
Spinoza’s personal character went along 
with a no less frank detestation of his 
philosophy, calls the “ Opera Posthuma” 
beonlashhe productions, and states that 
divers champions were tage ee 
raised up to confute them, who had all 
the success they could desire. At this 
day there is probably no man living who 
has read these refutations, while the fame 
of Spinoza stands higher than ever. 

He was an outcast from the synagogue, 
a stranger to the Church, a solitary thinker 
who cast his thought in difficult and start- 
ling forms. Notwithstanding all this, 
men of divers nations and of widely differ- 
ent opinions have joined together to do 
honor to the memory of Benedict de Spi- 
noza, the philosopher whose genius has 
made him in some sort the founder of 
modern speculation, and the man who in 
modern times has given us the highest 
example of a true and perfect philo- 
sophic life. 


It is impossible to attempt in this place 
any account of Spinoza’s philosophy ; and 
I may add that he is eminently one of 
those writers whose thought cannot be 
learned at second hand. It may be worth 
while, however, to give a very brief sketch 
of the manner in which his influence has 
risen and spread in modern times. 

Spinoza very soon had eccentric follow- 
ers as well as bitter enemies in his own 


# June 20, 1678. The full text of the ordinance is 
given in Van der Linde’s Bibliografe, No. 24. 

+ The Dutch original of his book (No. 88 in Biblio- 

afie) is extremely scarce. There is one copy in the 
Royal Library at the Hague: the only other known 
one is, according to Dr. van der Linde, at Halle. The 
French version by which it is commonly known, and 
which is often taken for the original, is also scarce, but 
has been several times reprinted. The last reprint is 
in Dr. Ginsberg’s edition of Spinoza’s correspondence 
(Leipzig, 1876). 





country ; * but in the European world of 
letters he was entirely misunderstood and 
neglected for the best part of a century. 
Leibnitz, the man most capable of doing 
him justice, preferred to take the opposite 
course, and he was ill-treated even by the 
people who might have been expected to 
take him up if only for the reason that he 
was hateful to theologians. He fared little 
better at the hands of Bayle and Voltaire 
than at the hands of orthodox apologists. 
To Lessing, the founder in some sort of 
German literature and criticism, belongs 
the credit of having seen and announced 
Spinoza’s real worth. In a certain memo- 
rable conversation with Jacobi he said, inso 
many words, “ There is no philosophy but 
the philosophy of Spinoza.” This and 
much more came out after Lessing’s death 
in a long correspondence between Jacobi 
and Moses Mendelssohn, which finally de- 
generated into a controversy. After the 
report of that one conversation, the record 
of all this is now of little interest ; from 
these, however, and from other letters pre- 
served among Lessing’s works, the fact 
comes out that Lessing thoroughly under- 
stood Spinoza, and had grasped the lead- 
ing points more firmly than many of Spi- 
noza’s later critics. aN 

Meanwhile Goethe too had found out 
Spinoza for himself, and he. has recorded 
how the study.of the “ Ethics” had a criti- 
cal effect on the development of his char- 
acter.t And his statement is fully borne 
out by the witness of his mature work. 
Goethe’s poems are full of the spirit of 
Spinoza; not that you can often lay your 
finger on this or that idea and give a 
reference to this or that proposition in 
the “Ethics,” but there is a Spinozistic 
atmosphere about all his deeper thoughts. 
There is a set of speculative poems, “ Gott 
und Welt,” which gives the most striking 
instances; but the same ideas are woven 
into all parts of Goethe’s work, and may 
be found alike in romance, tragedy, lyrics, 
and epigrams. 

The influence thus started in philosophy 
and literature spread rapidly. Kant’s 
great work in philosophy was indepen- 
dent of it; but a strong current of Spi- 
nozism set in immediately after Kant, 
and acted powerfully on his successors. 
Fichte, though his system widely departs 
from Spinoza’s, had obviously mastered his 
philosophy and felt the intellectual fascina- 


* See Van der Linde’s Sfinosa, seine Lehre und 
dessen erste Nachwirkungen in Holland (Gottingen, 
1862), and M. Paul Janet’s article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for July 15, 1876. 
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tion of it; and many of his metaphysical 
ideas are simply taken from Spinoza. 
Hegel said, “ You are much of a Spinozist 
or no philosopher at all.” In like manner 
Schelling said that no one could arrive at 
hilosophical truth who had not once at 
east plunged into the depths of Spinozism. 
Novalis, Schleiermacher, Heine, and many 
others have spoken of Spinoza in words 
of enthusiastic praise. There is in Ger- 
many a whole recent literature of exposi- 
tion and discussion about him, which is 
fast increasing, and to give an account of 
which would itself need a monograph. 

In France the prevailing tone of philoso- 
phy has not been one that accords well 
with Spinoza; but he has met there with 
keen and intelligent criticism, which is the 
next best thing to intelligent admiration ; 
and the beautiful address lately delivered 
by M. Renan at the Hague (besides the 
serious attention given to the subject by 
M. Paul Janet and others) is a sufficient 
proof that Spinoza has now at least found 
a response in the highest thought of 
France. 

In England Coleridge, in this as in other 
things the advanced guard of the peaceful 
invasion of German culture and philoso- 
phy, spread the name of Spinoza, and 
much of his ideas, among the friends 
whom he delighted by his conversation. 
He used to say that the three great works 
since the introduction of Christianity were 
Bacon’s “ Movum Organum,” Spinoza’s 
“Ethics,” and Kant’s “ Xritik.” Cole- 
ridge’s own position as to Spinoza was 
something like Jacobi’s; he admired and 
honored him without accepting his teach- 
ing. It may well be that some part of the 
nature-worship of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
which has been a most important element 
in our later English literature, was derived 
through Coleridge from Spinoza. But we 
must come down many years later before 
we find any certain manifestation of this 
part of Coleridge’s influence. Those who 
have spoken of Spinoza to English read- 
ers as he deserves to be spoken of are 
still among us and working for us. We 
have Mr. G. H. Lewes’s various articles 
and writings on Spinoza, to which he has 
given a finished form in his “ History of 
Philosophy.” We have Mr. Froude’s 
essay on Spinoza, perhaps the best gen- 
eral account of his doctrine which has 
been given in our language for those who 
do not make philosophy their special study. 
There is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s pr irene 
monograph on the “7ractatus Theologico- 
Politicus,’ whose only fault is that he has 
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not completed it by a companion piece on 
the “Ethics.” There are Mr. Huxley’s 
contributions to pure philosophy, which 
do not treat of Spinoza directly, but have 
done much to put Spinoza’s fundamental 
ideas into shapes adapted to the present 
state of our knowledge. The same ‘may 
be said of Mr. G. H. Lewes’s most'recent 
work in “Problems of Life and Mind.” 
Nor are other signs wanting of an active 
and increasing interest in Spinoza both at 
home and abroad. 

It has been said of Spinoza by an able 
and not unfair critic (M. Saisset), that his 
theory was after all but a system, which 
has passed away like all other systems, 
never to come back. It is true that Spi- 
noza did not found a school, and had few 
or no disciples in the proper sense. It 
would be difficult to name any one who 
ever formally accepted his system as a 
whole, But the worth of a philosopher 
to the world is measured not by the num- 
ber of people who accept his system, or 
by the failure of criticism to detect logical 
flaws in it, but by the life and strength of 
the ideas he sets stirring in men’s minds. 
Systems are the perishable body of phi- 
losophy, ideas are the living soul. Judged 
by this test, Spinoza stands on a height of 
eminence such as very few other thinkers 
have attained. F. POLLock. 





ERICA.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GERe 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
XXXI. 
(continued) 


THE countess paused and turned her 
marble-like face towards her husband. 

“ Your word is sufficient,” she gasped, 
“TI have your promise to comply with 
both conditions ?” 

“My promise to comply with both, 
Vally!” cried the count bitterly, “but, 
with this promise, my hatred and con- 
tempt for this boundless abuse of your 
power.” 

She nodded again, as if in assent, and 
said gently: “The money shall be ready 
on Wednesday.” Then she turned away, 
and leaning on her son’s arm walked 
slowly out of the door, while the count 


* Copyright 1877, by Littell & Gay. 
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gazed steadily at the floor in gloomy 
silence. On reaching her room, she threw 
herself on a sofa, raised both arms toward 
heaven in passionate agony, and exclaimed 
amid convulsive sobs,— 

“ My God, my God, why dost thou try 
me so terribly!’ How sweet it would be 
to pray for the repose of the grave, but I 
must continue to walk along my dark path, 
which lies before me so dreary, so bereft 
of every charm, so full of thorns.” 

Her voice choked, she covered her eyes 
with her hands, and gave free course to 
the tears which perhaps saved her from a 
convulsion. Ottomar, who stood beside 
her, threw himself on his knees before 
his mother, and clasping her in his arms, 
said in a tont of the warmest affection, — 

“My dear, dear mother! Cannot the 
grateful reverence, the adoring love of your 
children compensate in some little degree 
for what you have lost? Cannot the es- 
teem of all who know you partially out- 
weigh words hastily uttered in an outburst 
of anger?” 

The countess threw both arms around 
her son’s neck, and rested her head on his 
shoulder. “My own Ottomar!” she whis- 
pered with the same convulsive sobs; 
“there is no compensation on earth for 
me; pray to God that the trial may not be 
beyond my strength.” 

The sound of footsteps approaching the 
door made the countess sit upright, and 
Ottomar spring to his feet. A servant 
entered and announced the arrival of 
Baron von Sonnenstein, who insisted 
upon being admitted. The young man 
himself followed close at the footman’s 
heels, and was so greatly agitated that he 
did not notice the countess’s condition, but 
approached her without the slightest cere- 
awe and standing before her, said has- 
tily,— 

% Madame, I have just come from Bonn, 
where to my horror I heard of the horri- 
ble treachery Ramsdorff has practised 
towards the count. This is the only term 
that can be applied to the affair, although 
the rascal has not been detected, and the 
news affected me all the more painfully 
because I am compelled to accuse myself 
of being the original cause of it. My 
folly induced me to believe that I could 
obtain the desire of my heart more 
speedily by means of his intervention, 
and he not only took advantage of this 
delusion to swindle me out of large sums, 
but also shamefully abused the hospitality 
offered to him in this house.” __ 

The wonderful power of self-control 
possessed by the countess now showed 


itself ina way which surprised even her 
son, as she quietly rose and said to her 
guest,— 

“In what way did you hear of this 
affair, my dear baron? Isit already town- 
talk? ” 

“Oh! God forbid, by no means!” 

answered the young man in a deeply agi- 
tated tone; “ Ramsdorff is too cunning 
for that. But he seems to have been 
watched by certain parties, and Generode 
made the discovery and told me himself, 
after first obtaining a promise that I would 
not speak of it.” 
“And why did Count Generode give 
you this information?” asked the count- 
ess, while her eyes rested on her guest 
with such a penetrating expression, that 
even the keenest observer would not have 
suspected, save by the reddened lids, that 
they had just shed tears of the most bitter 
agony. “Why did Count Generode tell 
you about this affair, my dear baron?” 
she repeated, as the young man made no 
reply. 

“ The sum is rather large,” he said hesi- 
tatingly, ““and—and people rarely have 
so much ready money at their disposal. 
But a note may easily be made a source of 
annoyance, because it must be paid at 
once. I—I happen to have the neces- 
sary amount, and hope that —~” 

“That we possess sufficient regard for 
you, to allow you to help us out of this 
temporary embarrassment;” said the 
countess, coming to his assistance. “ We 
shall have no hesitation in gratefully ac- 
cepting your offer, and freely confess that 
it is very opportune, for we could only 
have obtained the sum by making heavy 
sacrifices, and I was already thinking of 
pawning my jewels, in order to avoid too 
great a loss from the forced sale of my 
bonds.” 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried Baron von 
Sonnenstein in horror, as he thrust both 
hands through his hair, “there is really 
nothing left for me to do except shoot 
myself, when I think that 7 have brought 
all this misfortune upon you.” 

“ Nay, my dear baron,” said the count- 
ess with a pleasant smile, “a young man 
need not reproach himself too bitterly for 
his lack of knowledge of human nature, 
when one so many years his senior was 
deceived by the same person. Do not 
allow yourself to be so greatly dis- 
heartened, but let us all work together to 
repair the misfortune as speedily as possi- 
ble. I will instantly make over to you, in 
return for the sum you are willing to ad- 





vance, bonds which you may keep until 
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their value rises so that we can sell them 
for enough to cover our debt.” 

“ But, madame,” replied the young man 
in a somewhat. hurt tone, “I did not ex- 
pect to arrange the matter in such a busi- 
ness-like way ” 

“‘ A business matter, even among friends, 
must always assume a business-like char- 
acter,” replied the countess in her usual 
cold, quiet tone; “ besides, I am not treat- 
ing you exactly like a merchant, for these 
bonds may perhaps not be marketable for 
some time, and yet I offer you no interest.” 

“ That is all that was wanting!” burst 
forth Sonnenstein, but instantly started at 
his own words, and was evidently relieved 
when, at this moment, a servant entered 
and interrupted the conversation. 

“Count Generode!” said the foot- 
man; “I beg the countess’s pardon,” he 
hastily added, as he noticed his mistress’s 
expression of surprise, “but the gentle- 
men insist upon coming in to-day.” 

The new visitor must have been already 
at the door, for he entered the apartment 
as soon as it was opened. His dress was 
not arranged with the studied care it 
usually displayed when he appeared in the 
presence of ladies, and especially at Dor- 
neck. It was evidently a fatigue uniform 
which had seen considerable service, and 
was, moreover, dusty and disordered by 
his hasty ride; but the wearer scarcely 
seemed aware of it, as, like Sonnenstein, 
he hurriedly approached the countess, 
saying in a very excited tone,— 

“I beg your pardon, Countess Roden- 
wald, for the unsuitable hour of my visit, 
but necessity compelled me to come. I 
hoped to overtake Baron von Sonnenstein 
and prevent him from perhaps alarming 
you, but he seems to have hastened his arri- 
val, so you have doubtless already learned 
that your husband has a note for a consider- 
able sum to pay to that Wehlen-Rams- 
dorff, although he appears under another 
name. ; 

“ A long time ago, Werner requested me 
to try to render this man harmless, since, 
for very evident reasons, the task would 
be a doubly painful one to Ottomar; and 
in company with several of my comrades, 
whom I took into my confidence, I made 
every possible effort to detect him in 
cheating at cards, but we could not suc- 
ceed in doing so, and I feared he had per- 
ceived our design and was therefore 
doubly cautious. Early this morning, I 
heard from my spies of the count’s note, 
which would soon fall due, and was forced 
to acknowledge that unless we speedily 
unmasked the scoundrel, all our efforts 





would be vain, as he would certainly 
decamp with his spoils as quickly as pos- 
sible. 1 therefore thought myself justified 
in using somewhat strong measures to 
attain my object.” 

The young man paused ; and then con- 
tinued with a faint smile, — 

“I must be assured of your ‘pardon, 
countess, ere I assail your ears with mat- 
ters which —— ” 

“ Speak,” interrupted the countess al- 
most vehemently. “There are circum- 
stances which entirely set aside the ordi- 
nary rules of etiquette.” 

“I gave a dinner at the Star to-day,” 
continued the young man, “ where, as usual 
at a bachelor’s entertainment, wine was 
not spared. The gentlemen became very 
lively, their gaiety increased to somewhat 
uproarious mirth, and I really think that 
— of my accomplices went rather too 
ar. 

“That is true enough, heaven knows! ” 
interposed Sonnenstein; “I was really 
startled when I entered the room, and 
should have gone out again immediately 
if I had not felt ashamed to do so before 
Ramsdorff, who would have called it very 
narrow-minded.” 

“Tt was fortunate that you conquered 
your sensitiveness, my dear baron,” re- 
plied Generode, with a somewhat sarcastic 
curl of the lip; “for without you I should 
not have attained my object.” 

“Without me?” asked Sonnenstein in 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“Listen, and you will understand. To 
be frank, this somewhat boisterous mirth 
on the part of the gentlemen coincided 
with my plan. I knew that Wehlen — who 
is never intoxicated, no matter how much 
wine he consumes — would instantly take 
advantage of this opportunity to propose a 
game, and hoped that the condition of the 
rest of the party might induce him to be 
less cautious. Unfortunately, however, I 
was mistaken in the latter supposition, 
and it seemed as if, spite of the little farce 
I performed, he had discovered the only 
sober spectator, for he occasionally cast 
searching glances at me. The presence 
of Baron Sonnenstein— who unexpect- 
edly came in somewhat later — was, to tell 
the truth, extremely unpleasant, for I feared 
it would baffle all my plans.” 

“ My presence need not have disturbed 
rou, count,” said Sonnenstein, with a good- 

umored smile; “for Ramsdorff knows 
that I can scarcely distinguish the ace of 
hearts from the knave of spades.” 

“The hours slowly passed away, and I 
almost despaired of obtaining any success. 
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At last I happened to think of sending 
Sonnenstein away, while at the same time 
I availed myself of his assistance to re- 
lieve an embarrassment which was per- 
haps already making itself felt. I there- 
fore went into an adjoining room to tell 
him the situation of affairs, and of course 
instantly found him ready to fulfil my 
wishes. When he left me to order his 
carriage, I returned to the card-room, and 
either by accident, or because | instinc- 
tively opened the door noiselessly, ~ 
presence was not perceived, as the thic 

carpet rendered my footsteps inaudible. 
I involuntarily watheed behind Wehlen’s 
chair, and had scarcely taken my position 
there, when I saw him, with wonderful 
swiftness, conceal a card in his coat 
sleeve. 

“I was actually stupefied ; the lightning- 
like celerity with which the card had dis- 
appeared Letrayed long practice, but at 
the same time made me doubt my own 
eyes, and | still stood irresolute, without 
moving, when a second card vanished up 
the sleeve. I now laid my hand firmly on 
his arm, and said aloud: * Gentlemen, we 
will have no farther intercourse with this 
scoundrel, he cheats !” 

All sprang from their seats, Wehlen’s 
eyes pierced me like daggers, and he 
hastily tried to release his arm from my 
grasp; but I was prepared for the move- 
ment, and held it like an iron vice, so the 
. proofs of his false play could not be re- 
moved. A very tumultuous scene ensued ; 
the gentlemen were speedily sobered, and 
I had considerable difficulty But wh 
should I offend your ears with such ples 4 
sive things, countess? Enough that they 
at last yielded to my proposal. Wehlen 
was forced to acknowledge that he had 
constantly cheated the count, that he had 
dishonorably increased the original amount 
in the note paid for the sums thus due, 
and lastly that the usurer was his own 
tool. Landsheim and I accompanied him 
to his room, and there the note, which 
he had carefully preserved, was torn to 
pieces, but unfortunately I could not help 
promising him the payment of a certain 
sum to defray the expenses of his depart- 
ure from this place. We, on our part, not 
only permitted this immediate departure, 
but promised not to adopt legal measures 
against him. This was the sole bait which 
induced him to yield to my wishes, and I 
think, countess, you will approve my 
course.” 

“Entirely, my dear Generode,” said 
the countess with tears in her eyes. “I 
thank you most sincerely for your wise 








and faithful friendship.” She held out 
her hand, over which the young count 
bowed reverently, and then said, in a very 
different tone, “ This terrible scene must 
fortunately have transpired in a short time, 
since you reached Dorneck so soon after 
Baron von Sonnenstein.” 

“It was very short, countess. I had 
arranged every detail of my plan before- 
hand. As I knew that Baron von Son- 
nestein’s coachman, spite of his master’s 
impatience, rarely hurried himself about 
harnessing his horses, I instantly sprang 
into the saddle to overtake him and pre- 
vent him from being the first to make you 
aware of the existence of this note, as, to 
my horror, I afterwards thought might be 
possible.” 

“ My husband had already informed me 
of it,” said the countess gently, “but now 
let us see whether the sum you were 
obliged to promise him may not exceed the 
amount of ready money at my disposal.” 

“Unfortunately, it is two thousand tha- 
lers,” said the young count sadly. “Weh- 
len obstinately insisted upon having this 
sum, which he pretended he absolutely 
required, and preferred to risk a prison, 
rather than lower hisdemands. However, 
he had had all his baggage removed from 
his villa to Bonn, so he had been preparing 
for his departure.” 

“We will gladly pay him the money, 
and thank God that we have escaped so 
easily. I hope your friends will say noth- 
ing about this matter, and ——” 

“They have all promised, I think I can 
be sure of them in this respect.” 

“Very well. Fortunately I have the 
sum at my disposal, and, inhospitable as it 
sounds, I must beg you to take it to its 
destination at once, as I shall have no 
rest until I know this man has really gone.” 

“ And I can do nothing at all?” asked 
Sonnenstein mournfully, when the countess 
had left the room. 

“ You have already played a prominent 
part in the drama, Sonnenstein,” replied 
Ottomar. 

“And what a part!” said Generode, 
with the same half-sarcastic curl of the lip. 
“The ré/e of holy innocence, which, with- 
out any knowledge or intention, destroys 
the most skilful plans of the wicked.” 

“You seem pleased to be ironical, 
Count Generode, which I think somewhat 
unkind at this moment, when I am in a par- 
ticularly depressed and sorrowful mood.” 

“Forgive me, Sonnenstein!” said Ge- 
nerode cordially, holding out his hand to 
the young man, which the latter grasped, 
and thus peace was concluded, — 
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The countess entered the room, handed 
the young officer a small package of bank- 
notes, and took leave of both her guests 
in a manner very different from her usual 
calm composure. When once more alone 
with her son, she said gently,— 

“This must have been God’s will, Otto- 
mar; if Generode had only attained his 
object an hour sooner, I should have been 
spared the bitterest sorrow of my life.” 

“What will you do now, mamma?” 
asked Ottomar in the same tone. 

The countess smiled sadly. “ The gulf 
which this incident has made cannot be 
ciosed by any efforts of mine. And be- 
sides, we have gazed too far into the abyss 
that yearns before us, to be able to walk 
quietly on its verge again.” 

“Then you will not release my father 
from his promise?” asked Ottomar anx- 
iously. 

“No, Ottomar,” replied the countess 
firmly. “God will give me strength and 
courage to pursue my thorny path. 


XXXII. 
ALTENBORN. 


On one of the highest ranges of hills, 
in a region pleasantly diversified by moun- 
tains and valleys, stood Castle Altenborn. 
The huge edifice, towering high into the 
air from its rocky foundation, was visible 
for miles around, and the various styles 
of architecture represented in the differ- 
ent portions of the building, which by 
manifold and apparently voluntary combi- 
nations formed a perfect and harmonious 
whole, showed that generations had aided 
in its erection. The reverent affection of 
the descendants of a noble family, which 
spares the creations of its ancestors, makes 
them accord with the demands of the 
present, and continues to erect with the 
same devout reverence for the past, had, 
in spite of the diversity of architecture, 
produced a harmonious whole which pos- 
sessed great charms. 

Although at first the eye was somewhat 
bewildered by the numerous fronts of the 
various additions to the main building, the 
numberless balconies supported by pillars, 
the various towers of all sizes, bow-win- 
dows, etc., the spectator’s mind soon rec- 
ognized the harmony that pervaded this 
apparent confusion, and the seeming con- 

lomeration gradually changed into a 
Beautiful whole. 

Centuries had impressed their traces 
upon these walls, and given them a vener- 
able dignity, which aroused grave thoughts. 
If yonder towers, with the narrow windows 





like loopholes, spoke of a time when one 
man’s hand was raised against another, and 
war was the normal condition of the coun- 
try, that carved facade with its caryatides, 
and pillars with riclily ornamented capitals, 
marked the time of the Renaissance, when 
the strife to produce forms of beauty was 
so eager, though it afterwards unfortunate- 
ly degenerated. 

The magic of history, appearing in this 
visible form before the eye, which hovered 
around the.ancient edifice, gave it a charm 
which secured its precedence over the most 
beautiful modern castle, for that magic 
spell no human power can invent; it is the 
work of the slowly passing centuries, 
which transfigure ancient buildings as well 
as former generations, from which no deep 
mind can escape, and which extorts, even 
from the practical American, a sigh for the 
deficiencies of his own country. 

An extensive park with ancient trees 
surrounded the building like a wide, ample 
cloak. Sloping gradually downward in 
terrace-like steps, it led to the level ground, 
and ended in meadows and shrubbery, 
without any very exact boundary line to 
define its limits. A smooth carriage-road 
swept in wide curves to the castle, past 
numerous artificial lakes and plashing foun- 
tains, which showed the visitor that the 
ee abundance of water in the neighbor- 

ood produced its unusual fruitfulness. 

Even the situation of this park revealed 
a reverent memory of the past. Before 
the magnificent fagade of the wing which 
owed its existence to the Renaissance, 
closely clipped hedges formed regular in- 
terlaced lines, and trees cut in fantastic 
forms stood singly or in groups, while be- 
tween them, on high pedestals, gleamed 
somewhat weather-beaten marble statues. 

The tastefully arranged beds of flowers 
— by which the present tries to lure the 
somewhat too formal garden to its own pe- 
culiar domain — were ingeniously and har- 
moniously placed in various parts of the 
grounds, and thus aided in forming a 
whole, whose somewhat stiff exactness, 
pleasantly relieved by the bright hues of 
the flowers, produced a most agreeable 
impression. 

The broad terraces in which the grounds 
were laid out extended around the whole 
castle for about the same distance, though 
their style of ornamentation was somewhat 
different, and luxuriant shrubbery, with the 
wide-spreading branches of trees left to 
grow according to nature, soon appeared in 
the place of those whose forms were regu- 
lated by the shears. A winding path on 
this terrace afforded a view of the whole 
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landscape, and thus made a most delightful 
walk. The green waves of the Rhine ap- 
peared like a narrow silver ribbon, twin- 
ing in graceful curves through the mead- 
ows. The eye could wander far beyond 
the range of hills on the opposite shore, 
and the beautiful landscape lay outspread 
before the beholder like a chart. 

The view from the opposite side of the 
terrace was closed by the dim blue outlines 
of distant mountains, and the eyes, satiated 
with gazing at the beautiful scene, rested 
upon them with a delightful sense of re- 
pose. In the foreground were tolerably 
rugged rocks, which appeared between the 
dark foliage of the pines and _larches. 
Foaming waterfalls dashed glittering down 
to the plain, and were lost in a large lake, 
in whose centre appeared a wooded island. 
As if in harmony with these graver sur- 
roundings, the visitor here beheld the most 
ancient portion of the castle. Frowning 
towers, overgrown with ivy and wild vines, 
looked down from the rocky height, and 
walls in which the loopholes made in early 
times were still visible recalled the dark 
days when they had been erected for de- 
fence and protection. 

Nestling at the foot of the hill on which 
the castle was enthroned, stood the little 
town belonging to it ; the streets lined with 
small houses, several stories high, covered 
with grapevines and climbing roses. On 
an open square in the midst of these 
houses was the church, embowered in lofty 
trees, and the parsonage with its large 
orchard, apparently a very desirable resi- 
dence. 

On a rainy autumn evening, which had 
closed in unusually early on account of the 
lowering sky, a travelling carriage rolled 
through the streets of the little town and 
entered the avenue leading to the castle. 
Three ladies were leaning silently and 
wearily back in the corners, apparently 
equally anxious to reach the end of their 
journey. The bright panes of the houses 
cast fleeting rays of light through the win- 
dows of the carriage upon the travellers 
within, played warmly on the dark, lustrous 
hair of one, and sent a quick flash into the 
large brown eyes of the other. 

“ Thank Heaven, we have reached Al- 
tenborn,” said an old lady, whom hitherto 
the light had not reached. 

“1’m afraid grandmamma will be anx- 
ious about us,” replied one of the young 

irls; “the steamer was certainly very 
ate. Have you been waiting for us long, 
my dear Fraulein Arensfeld ?” 

“Oh, I was very glad to do so, count- 
ess,” replied the old ladykindly. Sidonie 





slightly raised her eyebrows, as if dis- 
pleased by the reply, while a faint smile 
— around the other young girl’s 
ips. 

Mi This large, dark building seems to be 
the church; ” the latterly now eagerly ex- 
claimed, leaning close to the pane and 
trying to pierce the gloom with her keen 
eyes. “ Does the young pastor please the 
parish ?” 

“T believe so,” replied the old lady; 
“as the baron allowed them a free choice, 
He seems rather too young for a pastor, 
however; he has not the dignity which to 
me appears inseparable from the office.” 

“It is a pity that we arrive at night, 
Erica,” said Sidonie ; “ Altenborn is beauti- 
fully situated, and I am always delighted 
whenever I see it. But you have not ut- 
tered a syllable except that one eager ques- 
tion about your admirer. Are you ill, or 
out cf spirits?” 

“Neither, Sidonie. I only feel a little 
embarrassed, because I am going among 
perfect strangers.” 

“ Why, surely you know Katharina and 
Elmar, and you will adore my beautiful old 
grandmamma as soon as you have been 
with her asingle day.” 

Erica made no reply, so the conversa- 
tion dropped, and the ladies leaned silently 
back in their corners as before. The car- 
riage had left the lighted windows behind, 
and the deepest darkness again surrounded 
the travellers ; only the lamps on each side 
of the coachman’s box cast a faint ray 
which sometimes illumined a narrow strip 
of turf, revealed the drooping branches of 
a tree, or made the jet of a fountain glitter 
fora moment. Soon, however, the lights 
of the castle appeared, and at last the car- 
riage, with a noise like thunder, rolled 
under the lofty portal. 

Servants were already standing there 
and opened the door, while a grey-haired 
old man in black clothes, with silk stock- 
ings and low shoes, bowed respectfully, 
and welcomed the new-comers in the 
baroness’s name. He then led them up a 
broad, brilliantly lighted flight of steps, 
and they entered a large, vaulted ante- 
room, from which two corridors led in 
opposite directions. 

Sidonie walked rapidly across the ante- 
room and turned down one of the corri- 
dors, while Erica followed with a beating 
heart, which had gradually grown more 
and more heavy. She had half expected 
Elmar to meet them at Coblenz, and now 
he did not even receive her here, but left 
this duty toa servant. He was certainly 
angry with her for coming, and the thought 
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made her so unhappy that she could 
scarcely maintain her composure. 

“ Will the countess go directly to the 
baroness’s room?” asked the old man, 
who seemed to act as a sort of major- 
domo. , 

“Certainly, Hausmann, does she still 
occupy the same room?” 

Hausmann bowed, and immediately 
threw open a pair of folding doors. The 
young girls entered a large, lofty room, 
where a small fire was burning, and which 
was but dimly lighted by lamps covered 
with thick shades. Near the —-. 

iece, by one of these lamps, sat an old 
lady, engaged in reading. At the noise 
made by the opening doors, she raised her 
eyes, and as soon as she perceived the 
two young girls, came forward with open 
arms. Sidonie threw herself into them 
with a tenderness very unusual to her, and 
the old lady kissed her affectionately on 
the lips and forehead. 

The next instant she turned to Erica, 
who was standing a little aside, clasped 
her also in her arms, and kissed her with- 
out the slightest formality. “Thank you, 
my dear child,” she said cordially, “for 
brightening an old woman’s life by your 
presence. I promised your aunt to watch 
over you like my own little darling, which, 
under any circumstances, you will soon 
become.” 

Erica stooped and kissed the old lady’s 
hand. The warmth of this reception 
cheered her, and the deep sadness she 
had just felt vanished as if by magic. 

The baroness now turned to Sidonie 
again, removed her hat with her own 
hands, and drew her towards the lamp, 

zing with earnest tenderness at the 
Beautiful features, now somewhat flushed 
by the journey. “What is the matter, 
Sidonie?” she asked anxiously, “ you 
have grown thin, and look weary and sad. 
Is this a face for a young lady who be- 
witches every one, and yet sometimes 
condescends to brighten an old woman’s 
home with the sunlight of her presence? 
Don’t say a word, Sidonie!” she con- 
tinued, — placing her hand on the 
young girl’s lips, as she saw that she was 
about to make some reply, “ it is venice | 
as I say, my old eyes cannot be deceived. 
But | assure you that you shall not leave 
Altenborn until these eyes again sparkle 
with their former proud light, for my little 
princess is rather arrogant by nature.” 

“ Now let me look at you too, my little 
Erica,” she continued, turning to the young 
girl, drawing her also close beside the 
shaded lamp and gazing earnestly into her 
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face. “I see no sadness here, but on the 
contrary mirth and a little mischief, though 
the eyes now look thoughtful and grave. 
In these features,” she added in an under- 
tone, “lies a treasure, of love for those 
who ‘know how to arouse it, and also firm 
opposition, nay, unyielding defiance, to all 
who cannot utter the magic word. I think 
we shall suit each other, Erica,” said the 
old lady cordially, when she had finished 
her examination. “I hope we on this 
side of the house have the divining rod 
which can disclose the buried riches, and 
for that wing,” she continued with a faint 
sigh, “ this obstinate little head may some- 
times prove a blessing.” 

“Where is Elmar?” asked Sidonie 
suddenly, and the question crimsoned 
Erica’s cheeks with blushes. She was just 
wondering whether the old lady’s “ we” 
included him also. 

“He has been away a long time, and 
did not know you were coming, or he 
would probably have hastened his return. 
I have been secretly rejoicing over the 
pleasant surprise he would find on reach- 
ing home.” 

“ And Katharina?” 

“She has gone out to drive. You 
know, Sidonie, that Katharina is utterly 
careless of etiquette, otherwise ordinary 
politeness would probably have required 
her to be at home to welcome you.” 

“Oh! she wants to show me that I am 
not her guest. Well, I am very grateful 
to her for the opinion, for it is mine too. 
I intend to devote myself entirely to you, 
grandmamma.” 

“Then you will be doing a good work, . 
my little princess, or queen, as Elmar calls 
you, and to-day I will make tea for my two 
young ladies with my own hands, that they 
may feel perfectly at home with me.” 

“May I not undertake the task, gra- 
cious baroness?” asked Erica, approach- 
ing the table on which the servant had 
just placed the tea-service. 

“Who is your gracious baroness, 
Erica?” asked the old lady, with mock 
sternness. “If you are not yet aware of it, 
I will tell you that I am grandmamma to 
the whole family, grandmamma par excel- 
ence, and if you call me anything else, or 
do not treat me precisely like a grand- 
mamma, you will expose yourself to the 
harshest usage. Do you understand me, 
little malapert ?” 

“Perfectly my dear, dear grandmam- 
ma!” said Erica, pressing her lips to the 
old lady’s hand. 

The latter tenderly stroked the youn 
girl’s soft brown tresses, and added 
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“ What beautiful hair this is! Elmar was 
not so far wrong — but, dear me, I fear I 
am committing a little indiscretion !” she 
exclaimed interrupting herself. “When 
one is nearly eighty years old, one’s 
thoughts are not quite so much under 
control as they should be.” 

“And may I make the tea, grand- 
mamma ?” 

“ No, my little Erica, not to-night. To- 
night I will serve my guests, and let no 
one but Fraulein Arensfeld help me. Be- 
sides, young ladies, you are to have — 
for I suppose you lost your dinners —a 
remarkably nice supper. The cook prom- 
ised me to do his very best. He proposed 
all sorts of sa/mis and pdtés, but | told 
him to make whips and creams the strong 
point.” 

The young girls sat down at the tea-ta- 
ble and allowed the old lady to help them, 
then drew their chairs close around the 
fire to talk; and Erica felt as if she were 
no stranger, but had always been familiar 
with the household. 

How strange on entering the castle had 
been the thought that she was in Elmar’s 
home, and then — when she could in some 
degree appreciate its magnificence — that 
jt was so much more grand and beautiful 
than she had supposed! But the old lady’s 
cordial, affectionate manner had soon 
crowded all these thoughts into the back- 
ground, and given her a certain sense of 
ease and comfort which, in Elmar’s pres- 
ence, she might have lacked. 

The supper was really very excellent, as 
the old lady had promised. The souffiées a 
la Vienne and the crémes a la Bacaroise, 
which successively appeared, did great 
honor to their originator, and grandmamma 
seemed to have correctly understood the 
tastes of her young guests. But even the 
boiled partridges and other substantial 
dishes were eaten with admirable relish by 
the young girls, whose appetite had been 
sharpened by the journéy. They were 
again seated around the fire, when Katha- 
rina’s carriage rolled up to the door. 

“ Children,” said the old lady, when the 
distant thunder of the wheels became audi- 
_ ble in the room, “if you feel no inclina- 
tion to see madame la princesse this even- 
ing, I advise you to retire now. Her rest- 
lessness has brought her back early, and I 
know she will rush here as soon as she has 
laid aside her hat and cloak. I frankly 
confess that I should not like to end our 
pleasant evening with the whirlwind Kath- 
arina’s presence always creates. So good- 
night, good-night, my dears. May the 
brightest dreams haunt your sleep !’ 





XXXII. 
ELMAR. 


WHEN Erica went to her window the 
next morning and saw the broad, beautiful 
landscape outspread before her, she gave 
utterance to her surprise and pleasure by 
loud exclamations of delight. She had 
been so long deprived of the sight of a 
wide, open country, that it affected her 
with a sense of something familiar, differ- 
ent as were these broad plains from those 
of her home. Soon, however, she per- 
ceived that it was only the elevated site of 
the castle which afforded her such an ex- 
tensive view of the world at her feet, and 
that tolerably high chains of hills inter- 
rupted the apparently level ground. 

Directly before her window the land 
sloped gently down to the plain, the regu- 
lar gradation of the terraces was here less 
perceptible, and the wide, level patches of 
turf fell gradually down to the valley. 
The trees and shrubs with which the grass 
was adorned looked very beautiful in the 
variegated hues of autumn, while the 
clumps of flowers in full bloom made one 
forget the lateness of the season. Some 
of the trees, which had had plenty of room 
to grow, had increased to an immense size, 
and their drooping boughs rested on the 
turf as if weary, or dipped into the water 
of one of the little ponds, whose clear 
surface distinctly reflected all the objects 
on its banks. 

A projecting tower obstructed the view, 
and Erica therefore boldly entered the 
tower chamber, unfastened the glass doors 
opening upon a balcony, and stepped out. 
Here she perceived the clipped hedges 
with the statues and prim garden, and saw 
Tritons spouting jets of water, which fell 
into a large basin, near which a little boy 
was standing gazing earnestlyin. He had 
thrown aside his cap, his long, fair hair 
floated in the autumn breeze, and his little 
blue velvet skirt was ever and anon damp- 
ened by the spray from the Tritons’ 
mouths. 

“ Carlos !” cried Erica, in a loud, joyous 
tone, “ Carlos, don’t you remember me?” 
But she had not calculated on the distance, 
the boy still continued to gaze intently into 
the basin, and, as she now perceived, throw 
bits of bread into the water. She was 
obliged to defer meeting the little fellow, 
but he soon came to pay a morning visit te 
the baroness. On seeing the young girl, 
he was at first a little shy and inclined to 
hide behind his grandmamma’s dress; but 
Erica soon managed to recall herself to 
his memory, and it was not long before the 
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‘old familiar relations were again established 


between them. 

Katharina also at last made her appear- 
ance, and evidently endeavored to be 
amiable and winning. She seemed rather 
less restless than usual, for she intended 
in a few days to give a large ball, the prep- 
arations for which diverted and occupied 
her mind. The entertainment — as was a 
matter of course with a ball given by the 
Princess Bagadoff — was to be remarkably 
brilliant, and she had already driven her 
numerous retinue of servants to the verge 
of despair by her contradictory orders. 

On leaving the room, she wanted to take 
Erica to her own part of the house at once, 
but the baroness resolutely vetoed the pro- 

sal. “ Erica is my guest, and must not 

e carried away from me the first day’ I 
have given up the companionship of m 
good old Fraulein Arensfeld, and I will 
not allow myself to be doubly robbed.” 

“J will gladly return your good old 
Fraulein Arensfeld, grandmamma,” re- 
plied Katharina, with her somewhat unmu- 
sical laugh, “ she is a burden instead of a 
pleasure.” 

“You ought to have thought of that 
before, child, now the matter is settled 
according to your own wish.” 

The princess was, for the moment, too 
much occupied with various matters to at- 
tempt any serious opposition, and soon 
withdrew, as she was obliged to dress early 
to drive to a dinner-party, to which she 
had been invited at a castle several miles 
away. 

“I suppose you think me a very heart- 
less old lady, to give up my good Fraulein 
Arensfeld in this way,” said the baroness, 
when Katharina had left the room. “ But 
we are both too old to find much support 
in each other, and therefore should soon 
have parted. The obstinate woman, how- 
ever, insists upon remaining here until the 
time arrives when she will be entitled toa 
pension, though Elmar would of course 
pay it without this delay. She willthen go 
to a sister who lives in Coblenz, and, in 
order to give me a little rest from Katha- 
rina, offered to spend this time with her.” 

The old lady then invited the two young 
girls to take a walk, and the stroll along 
the winding path on the upper terrace, as 
well as a longer ramble through the park, 
was very pleasant and refreshing. The 
interior of the castle revealed its full mag- 
nificence in the broad light of day. The 
beautiful, spacious staircases and wide 
corridors, upon which lofty folding doors 
opened, justly excited Erica’s admiration. 
Altenborn was so different from Dorneck 





that the two places could not be com- 
pared. While magnificence was the pre- 
dominant feature in the former, the leadin 
thought in the latter was comfort, an 
while at Altenborn the ante-rooms, corri- 
dors, and staircases consumed an ,im- 
mense amount of space, in Dorneck every 
inch of room was economized and: made 
available. True, at Altenborn, even with a 
pe og party of visitors, there would 
probably be no lack of guest-chambers, 
but the great size of the building, the 
numerous staircases, ante-rooms, and pas- 
sages which connectec the various por- 
tions, had their objectionable features, 
which were unknown in the compact man- 
sion at Dorneck. 

When they returned to the old lady’s 
room, they found her in her winter garden, 
as she called a glass-covered balcony filled 
with flowers, which was built out from 
one of her rooms. In the autumn and 
winter the baroness rarely left her own 
suite of apartments, so this little con- 
servatory was a great source of pleasure 
to her. It was very charming to sit 
among the flowers, and the young girls 
declared it delightful to visit grandmam- 
ma, though they remained alone with the 
old lady nearly every day. But the latter 
possessed the great art of turning the con- 
versation upon subjects interesting to her 
guests, and even Sidonie talked far more 
than was her usual custom. In the even- 
ing some book was usually read aloud as 
they sat by the fire, and they parted with 
the consciousness of having spent a very 
pleasant day. 

The princess was so much occupied 
with her ball and the invitations she sent 
out every day, that she fortunately troubled 
herself very little about the baroness’s 
guests, and the latter were therefore per- 
mitted to lead their pleasant, quiet life a 
few days undisturbed. The first interrup- 
tion came from a violent headache, which 
attacked Sidonie and compelled her to 
spend the afternoonin bed. The old lady 
always retired every. day to take a little 
nap, and so Erica remained by the fire, 
absorbed in her own ihoughts. 

They must have been neither sad nor 
gloomy, for she leaned back in one cor- 
ner of the armchair with her feet propped 
against the fender, and gave herself up to 
a very pleasant dolce far niente. The 
book she had intended to read lay un- 
touched upon the little table by her side, 
and the brown eyes rested dreamily on 
the leaping flames. By degrees familiar 
objects seemed to gleam forth amid the 
forked tongues. The sea, with its danc- 
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ing waves, sparkled and flashed in the 
sunlight which blazed hotly on the white 
sand of the downs, and the pungent odor 
of the pines floated to ber from the forest. 
There was she herself, with her hat trans- 
formed into a flower-basket on her arm, 
pouring the blossoms over a young man 
who lay unseen among the heather. She 
saw the dark eyes rest upon her with the 
quiet, searching gaze that aroused her 
anger, and perhaps for- that very reason 
lived so firmly in her memory. 

A faint smile played around the lips of 
the dreaming girl at the thought of this 
anger, and the recollection of the subse- 
quent timid flight, which was half an 
advance. Now she sees the dear old 
house rise from the flames, her invalid 
mother reclining in her chair, while 
through the open doors of the veranda 
the balmy night breeze floats into the 
room, the breeze that bewitched her on 
the evening whose adventures would prob- 
ably exert a lasting influence over her fate. 
The figure of the robber emerges from 
the darkness, the flash of his pistol illu- 
mines the gloom for a moment, and she 
firmly grasps the hand of the man she 
= steadily and safely through the 
night. 

The noise of the opening door rouses 
Erica from her reverie. The spell is 
broken; sea and forest are once more 
transformed into the dying embers on the 
hearth, which glow with a dim, red light. 
She turns her head towards the intruder 
with a half impatient movement, and in- 
stantly starts up with an exclamation of 
surprise. E)mar is standing on the thresh- 
old, looking fixedly at her. He seems 
almost petrified with surprise, for he re- 
mains perfectly motionless a few moments, 
then hastily approaches her, gazes into 
her face, and says in a half whisper,— 

“Tam dreaming, or it is the deceptive 
light of this hanging lamp. You cannot 
possibly be Erica.” 

He seizes her hand as if to convince 
himself of the reality of the vision before 
him, and then says in a louder, almost re- 
proachful tone, “So you could not resist 
Katharina’s persuasions ?” 

The joy which illumined her features has 
vanished; she feels only too keenly that 
her presence arouses no pleasure. The 
expression of his features, now that the 
first emotion of surprise has passed away, 
is sad and gloomy, and he slowly lets her 
hand fall ere any warmer pressure has 
given a token of welcome. Her eyes fill 
with tears, but her lips quiver with angry 
defiance, as she replies,— 





“T did not come to the princess, I was 
sent, against my will, to visit grandmam- 
ma. 

“You are grandmamma’s_ guest?” 
asked Elmar with fresh surprise; “and 
why was this kept a secret from me?” 

“ Probably because no one thought of 
you,” she replied in her former tone, as 
she turned away and resumed her seat in 
the armchair. “I came. with Sidonie,” 
she continued, “and my aunt ——” 

“Sidonie here too?” interrupted El 
mar, as he threw himself down on a little 
sofa, “I am heartily glad of it, our moods 
this time will be particularly sympathetic.” 

Erica cast a side glance at her compan- 
ion. He had rested his elbow on the arm 
of the sofa, and was leaning his head weari- 
1 onhis hand. His eyes were fixed on the 

re, as hers had just been, but the leap- 


ing flames seemed to conjure up no bright . 


pictures, for the eyes, half concealed under 
the downcast lids, looked dim and mourn- 
ful. The angry indignation Erica had 
felt at his reception began to change into 
anxiety: what could have happened that 
he was so altered? 

“It must be the decree of destiny that 
I find you here, Erica,” said Elmar aftera 
pause; “I had half resolved never to see 
you again.” 

She gazed at him with dilated eyes ; this 
was too much to bear. She rose from her 
seat, and said in a tremulous voice: “It is 
not my fault that you find me here against 
your will, but fortunately I am at liberty to 
fix the time of my return.” She moved, 
as if to leave the room, but Elmar again 
caught her hand and thus prevented her 
departure. Then he drew her back to her 
former seat, and said in atone far more 
like his usual one, — 

“The misfortune has happened, little 
fairy, so we must try to bear it manfully. 
Besides —I fear my good resolutions 
would have vanished like chaff before the 
wind, so it is well to throw the responsi- 
bility upon fate.” 

Erica made no reply; she had com- 
pletely lost her composure, and was strug- 
gling bravely to maintain the mere external 
appearance of it. Elmar glanced at her 
face, and bending towards her whispered 
in a gentle, loving tone, “ Don’t be angry 
with me, Erica, you don’t know how un- 
happy I have been the last few days. I 
believe Heaven has sent you to console 
me, that your presence may oy the 
dark shadows, and my life again become 
bright and fair.” 

His words, and still more the tone in 
which they were spoken, aided her to re- 
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cover her self-possession more than all 
her previous efforts, and the brown eyes 
sparkled with a sudden light, as she 
answered pouting: “ Unfortunately you 
showed only too plainly that my presence 
here was a calamity, instead of a consola- 
tion. But I have already told you that 
my return depends entirely on myself, and 
$o=-—— 

“So you will stay here as long as possi- 
ble,” he replied. “But I hear grand- 
mamma in the next room, let us make our 
peace quickly, before she comes in.” 

The young girl did not seem inclined to 
do so, for she made no reply, but started 
up and hurried towards the old lady, fol- 
lowed, though more slowly, by Elmar. 
The baroness seemed overjoyed to see her 
— kissed him affectionately on the 

orehead, and then took her usual seat, 
while Elmar and Erica occupied the sofa. 

“Well, Elmar, what do you say to our 
dear little visitor? Have I pleased you?” 
asked the old lady, casting a smiling glance 
at the young man. 

“ Pleased him, grandmamma?” replied 
Erica, before he could answer. “ Baron 
von Altenborn reproached me violently 
for coming, and was still quarrelling about 
it when you entered.” 

“That is, grandmamma, the case was 
exactly reversed, and the young lady was 
quarrelling with me.” 

“Indeed?” said the baroness quietly; 
“JT did not know, Erica, that your visit 
was intended for Elmar, I thought you 
came to see me.” 

“ Grandmamma!” exclaimed Erica, fix- 
ing her startled eyes upon the old lady. 

“Yes, or why should you quarrel with 
each other about it? But he really seems 
wearied and out of humor, and by no 
means in the mood to be an agreeable 
host. So your journey was unsuccessful, 
Elmar?” 

“I am utterly hopeless, grandmamma. 
I have searched everything myself, bravely 
bid defiance to the most unspeakable wea- 
tiness, but without the least result. Eber- 
hard thought, as the document could not 
be found either here or there, it would 
probably never be discovered. True, in 
former times, various portions of the Al- 
tenborn estates passed into the hands 
of other branches of the family, but it is 
really impossible to believe that such an 
important document would not be kept 
here. Yet, for all that, I have searched 
almost everywhere else.” 

“‘ Well, don’t lose courage, Elmar; per- 
haps the old paper is still concealed here 
among the piles of deeds. But we must 





take our young friend here into our confi- 
dence, that she may share our anxieties. 
The matter in question concerns an old 
document that entails the estates of Alten- 
born on the oldest son, and in which — as 
I know positively, and have often dis- 
cussed with my son — it is not an essen- 
tial requirement that the mother ‘should 
be of equal rank. At that time, to be sure, 
the founder of the entail probably took this 
as a matter of course, but the absence of 
the stipulation gives later descendants, 
whose views are different, valuable free- 
dom. Elmar’s mother was not his father’s 
equal in rank; and this circumstance may | 
be used to his disadvantage if the miss- 
ing document does not protect him in 
his right. If nothing more, there might 
be an annoying lawsuit, which on every 
account we desire to avoid. 

* Katharina, for she is the person in ques- 
tion, would be the next heir, if Elmar were 
not entitled to the inheritance, and would 
merely be obliged to add the name of Al- 
tenborn to her own. She therefore thinks 
herself in a certain sense defrauded by 
Elmar, considers her little boy the true 
heir of Altenborn, and believes herself 
very generous in allowing her brother to 
retain possession of the property so long 
as the child is his heir. At first she prob- 
ably did not intend to assert any legal 
rights, but by degrees the wish has in- 
creased to a positive determination, which 
she is unable to control, and Elmar’s mar- 
riage would undoubtedly be the signal for 
her to question his title to the estate.” | 

The fire had burned down somewhat 
low during the conversation, but notwith- 
standing this, Erica held in her hand a 
small screen, to protect her glowing face. 
The old lady’s last words made her heart 
throb quickly, not with sympathy for the 
imperilled title to the estate, but a sense 
of exultant joy. It required no great pen- 
etration to enable her to understand what 
had hitherto been incomprehensible in 
Elmar’s conduct, as well as to explain his 
reception, and moreover grandmamma’s 
desire to see her and the information she 
had just given showed a knowledge and at 
the same time approval of her — 
son’s choice. The light that had suddenly 
flashed upon her mind was very bright, 
and the radiance was so enchanting that 
she forgot the dark gulf into which she 
had: just been allowed to look. 

“ You do not answer, Erica,” said Elmar, 
as, without heeding his grandmother’s pres- 
ence, he bent over her. “Are you still; 
angry with me because I did not receive 
you more warmly?” 
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Erica seemed to suffer from the heat of 
the fire, for she held the little screen close 
before her face as she replied: “I am 
very much shocked to learn that the prin- 
cess is capable of treating her own brother 
in such a way.” 

“Let us talk no more about the sad 
affair, that we may not spoil our whole 
evening,” said the old lady. “We will 
allow Elmar to smoke a cigar before tea 
to-day, to put him in a good humor, for 
later in the evening the young gentleman 
is uncivil enough to look upon the permis- 
sion as a right.” 

“ Grandmamma, you would light one for 
me yourself, if I forgotit,” said the young 
man laughing, as he drew out his case to 
smoke the cigar before tea. 

After conversing a long time upon in- 
different subjects, Elmar asked: “ Where 
is Sidonie? Has she gone out to drive 
with Katharina?” 

“No, she is ill. I suppose you know 
Count Meerburg has been living for some 
time on his estates in this neighborhood.” 

“T have heard of it, has he been here? ” 

“Yes, a few days ago; he almost met 
Sidonie.” 

“ Do you think him very much altered ? ” 

“The Egyptian sun has bronzed his 
face a little, and the sight of the Pyramids 
made him somewhat graver, otherwise he 
seems the same as before.” 

“ Has Katharina seen him?” 

“No, he intended to call on her, but 
she had driven out as usual. Besides, he 
has accepted the invitation to her ball, and 
she will permit no visitors to come to this 
side of the house in order to keep Si- 
donie’s arrival secret. I believe she is 
specially delighted at the thought of this 
meeting, because she thinks both parties 
have a decided aversion to each other.” 

“ Did he confess any dislike to Sidonie 
to you, grandmamma?” 

“ What an idea, Elmar! But his con- 
duct certainly shows no great eagerness 
for the marriage.” 

“Who likes to have a bride assigned 
him? But I am curious to see how many 
balls Katharina will give this winter.” 

“The entertainment is to be unusually 
magnificent this time, the rooms in her 
own wing are not sufficient, and she has 
ordered all the guest-chambers in the old 
castle to be prepared. My little Erica, 
can you turn your pretty brown eyes away 
from the fire and make tea for us?” 

Erica sprang from her seat with a deep 
blush, The flames had again exerted their 
magnetic power, only instead of images of 
the past, their chargeful light conjured 





up visions of a happy future. She had 
therefore neither attended to the conver- 
sation, nor perceived that the servant had 
set the tea-table. She now hurriedl 
strove to make amends for her forgetful- 
ness, while the old lady told the footman 
to move a small marble table before Elmar 
and set a plate upon it. 

“ You mast know, Erica, that this young 
gentleman is terribly spoiled by his ol 
grandmother,” she said, turning to the 
young girl, “and we must pass over all his 
incivilities. So he can take his tea where 
he is, and moreover we must butter his 
bread, as he is far too comfortable to under- 
take any such arduous labor.” 

“You must know, Erica, that I should 
make grandmamma thoroughly miserable 
if I undertook to butter my bread my- 
self.” 4 

“Very well, Elmar. Now you want to 
transform your indolence into an act of 
self-sacrificing love.” 

“Unfortunately that will be a useless 
effort,” replied Erica, entering into the 
jesting tone of the conversation; “the 
very first time we met I had strong proofs 
of this love of ease.” ‘ 

“1 was lying in the shade asleep, when 
the thermometer stood at thirty degrees 
Reaumur; confess, grandmamma, that it 
would not have been amiss even for a clas- 
sic Roman.” 

“ T don’t know whether a classic Roman 
would also have reclined on the Sternaus’ 
lawn, or leaned back in a rocking-chair at 
the little fairy castle.” 

Elmar hastily started from his recum- 
bent posture. “ You amaze me, Erica; 
you could not have seen me at Herr Ster- 
nau’s except through the garden fence, or 
at the little fairy castle except by looking 
in at the window.” 

Erica’s blush only too distinctly verified 
Elmar’s assertion, and the old lady said 
laughing, — 

“My vanity is very much flattered to 
know that Elmar is the object of such 
close attention on the part of the young 
ladies. Did you look at him through the 
garden fence, Erica?” 

“I see it is dangerous to take grand- 
mamma’s part against her grandson,” re- 
plied the latter, with a very tolerable degree 
of self-possession, “and shall know how to 
act in future.” 

“ But now let us think of Elmar’s sand- 
wich. What will you have, caviare, roast 
venison, or broiled salmon ?” 

“They are all excellent things in their 
way, and I am not very particular, grand- 
mamma; I should like a little of each.” 
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“We shall have to fill a large plate, 
Erica. Perhaps you would also like some 
Westphalian rye bread and Brunswick gin- 
ger-bread?” 

“ Of course, grandmamma.” 

“And roast chestnuts with new but- 
ter?” 

“T never refuse chestnuts, grandmam- 
ma.” 

“] see orange marmalade too; will you 
have some?” 

“ If there is any toast.” 

“ The toast is here, but I am afraid your 
marble table will be too small.” 

“Let us try it, grandmamma,” replied 
Elmar good-naturedly. His melanchol 
mood seemed to have entirely disappeared, 
for he evidently felt both cheerful and 
When Erica brought him 
his teacup and a plate piled with sand- 
wiches, he took her hand and raised it to 
his lips. 

“| have, as you see, adopted the manner 
of a veritable pacha, Erica, but grandmam- 
ma has trained me too well for me to 
release the hand of such a benevolent fairy 
without a kiss of —— 

Whether grandmamma’s training also 
necessitated so long a detention of the be- 
nevolent hand was somewhat doubtful, and 
Erica at last withdrew it by the exertion of 
some little strength. 

After the tea-equipage was removed, the 
servant placed a bottle and glass on El- 
mar’s table. Erica, who had already re- 
sumed her seat beside him, looked at them 
with some little surprise. 

“Itis terrible, Erica, that this evening 
discloses all my weaknesses,” said Elmar, 
laughing. “I am not satisfied with the tea 
you present, but drink wine, and moreover 
fiery red wine, at which you would shud- 
der. 

“ And light, I see, a second cigar.” 

“ Terrible, but true, Erica.” 

“ My indulgence has made him a very 
wild fellow,” said the old lady, casting a 
loving glance at her grandson. “ Well, I 
can endure him for the few remaining 
years of my life, but I sincerely pity his 
future wife.” 

It must have been some fortunate in- 
stinct, that had just led Erica to take up 
the fire-screen again ; so it was not remark- 
able that she now held it before her face, 
as she felt Elmar’s glance rest upon her 
without any apparent cause. 

The evening passed away very quickly 
and pleasantly ; they were not compelled to 
resort to reading, and when the old lady 
gave the signal to retire, it was discovered 
that they had talked untila late hour of the 
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night. Notwithstanding this, however, 
Elmar delayed his departure so long that 
the baroness was at last obliged to a 
send him away. On bidding them good- 
night, he showed that he was not only very 
“ wild,” but actually heartless, for he de- 
clared that he was very glad Sidonie had 
had the headache to-day. His ‘grand- 
mother pulled his hair a little, by way of 
punishment, but Erica uttered no reproof, 
as she cordially sympathized with him. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
A RING OF WORLDS. 


THREE hundred years ago, when what 
was Called the Copernican paradox was 
struggling for existence against the then 
orthodox Ptolemaic astronomy, the solar 
system was supposed to consist of eight 
bodies. The followers of Copernicus be- 
lieved in a central sun, round which six 
orbs revolved, while around one of these 
— our earth — travelled one other orb,— 
making (with the central sun) eight bodies 
in all. The followers of the old astrono- 
my, including at that time nine-tenths of 
the astronomers of repute, believed ina 
central earth, round which travelled seven 
planets, the sun and moon being two of 
these, only distinguished from the rest 
(as planets) by the comparative simplicity 
of their movements, During last year 
the number of bodies forming the solar 
system, without including comets or me- 
teorites, or the multitudinous satellites 
which compose the ring of Saturn, has 
been raised to two hundred —so that for 
every orb known in the days of Coperni- 
cus and his first followers, twenty-five are 
now recognized by astronomers. Year 
after year more are becoming known to 
us. In fact, planets are being discovered 
so fast, that, after an effort (by dividing 
the watch upon them among the leading 
observatories) to keep them well under 
survey, the task has become regarded as 
almost hopeless. One or two of the flock 
are already missing; and it seems not 
improbable that, before many years have 
passed, twenty or thirty planets will have 
to be described as missing, while endless 
controversies may possibly arise, respect- 
ing those newly discovered each year, on 
the delicate question whether a discovery 
or a re-discovery has been effected. 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, 
that we refer to that strange ring of small 
planets which travels between the paths 
of Mars, the miniature of our earth, and 
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Jupiter, the giant of the solar system, as 
far surpassing our earth in size as it is sur- 
passed by the sun. In the wide space be- 
tween these two planets wander thousands 
of tiny planets. They form a zone of divi- 
sion not only between Mars and Jupiter, 
thus unlike each other, but between the 
family of small planets of which our earth 
is the principal member, and the family of 
large planets, — Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune. It is a strange thought 
that for ages these bodies have been cir- 
cling round the sun unknown to men, 
though so near to us, compared with the 
fixed stars, that from the nearest of these 
the whole ring, far within which, be it 
remembered, the earth travels, would 
appear as the merest point in space. Still 
stranger is the thought that, among the 
members of this system or ring of worlds 
utterly invisible to ordinary eyesight, there 
must be presented at times, if living crea- 
tures are there to see, some of the most 
remarkable celestial scenery visible from 
any part of the solar system. For the 
orbits of these bodies interlace in a 
strangely complex manner. At times, 
from one or other of the set, several of the 
rest must be seen at so shorta distance 
as to appear larger and more conspicuous 
than Jupiter or Venus appears to our- 
selves, while occasionally an even nearer 
approach must be made. In fact, in this 
part alone, collisions between planets are 
ossible catastrophes; though, fortunate- 
y, the motions of these ‘bodies being 
always in the same direction, they cannot 
encounter each other full tilt, but can only 
come into collision by the swifter over- 
taking the slower. Even of this there. is 
little risk, so small are those planets, and 
so enormous the ring of space in which 
they travel. 

For many years the idea had been gain- 
ing ground that those astronomers who 
were using their telescopes in the search 
for small planets, were wasting time which 
might be better employed. Of what use, 
many asked, can it be, now that we know 
these bodies may be counted by thousands, 
to search night after night for hours on 
the chance of discovering a few each year? 
But recently it has been seen that the 
small planets may give us very useful in- 
formation. They have in fact already 
told us how much their giant neighbor 
Jupiter would weigh if he could be put in 
a scale against the earth,—or rather (for 
that was already known) they have shown 
us that Jupiter had been rightly weighed 
in another way. And now it seems likely 
that we shall learn from this despised 





family the true measure of the sun’s dis- 
tance, and with that the scale of the solar 
system, the quantity of matter contained 
by the sun, and many other matters of 
great importance in astronomy. 

As one of the longest known among the 
minor planets has already givena very 
fair answer to the questions of astrono- 
mers on such points, while two others 
have recently been put under examination, 
the occasion seems a suitable one for giv- 
ing a brief account of this ring of worlds, 
of the manner of their discovery, and of 
the ideas which have been suggested as 
to their origin. 

If the solar system could be seen ata 
single view, its appearance at any moment 
would give no idea of regularity in its 
construction. The pictures of the solar 
system in our books present a certain sym- 
metry even when the paths of the planets 
are shown with their true eccentricity of 
position (which is, unfortunately, but sel- 
dom done). The symmetry is like that of 
a leaf or flower, not perfect, not geomet- 
rica! or rigid, but still it is sufficiently 
striking. But if from a picture of the 
orbits, presenting this symmetry of ap- 
pearance, we prick off the positions of the 
central sun and of the planets in various 
parts of their paths around him, we can 
see no symmetry at all in the resulting set 
of points. The solar system thus shows 
how there may be real symmetry of ar- 
rangement among bodies apparently scat- 
tered without law ororder. And it shows 
us also the part which time plays in educ- 
ing symmetry from apparent disorder. 
Conceive a being so constituted that the 
circuit even of the planet Neptune around 
the sun, though lasting more than a hun- 
dred and sixty of our years, would seem 
to last but a single instant, so that to his 
vision the planet would be visible during 
its entire circuit even as a spark swiftly 
whirled round appears as a circle of light. 
To such a being the solar system would 
present a symmetrical and doubtless a 
most beautiful appearance. At its centre 
would be the glowing orb of the sun, 
round which would appear four rings of 
light, representing the paths of Mercury, 
Venus, the earth, and Mars; far outside 
these again four other rings of light,.much 
brighter and with much wider spaces be- 
tween them, showing where Jupiter and 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, traverse 
their wide courses ; and between these fam- 
ilies would be secn the multitudinous 
intertwining paths of the small ao 
scarce discernible separately, but forming 
as a whole a faintly luminous ring be- 
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tween the well-defined sets of bright rings 
marking the paths of the eight planets. 
We need not here consider how the beauty 
of this scene would be enhanced by the 
rings of light which the moons of the 

iant plants and of our earth would pro- 

uce. Let it suffice to note that the sym- 
metry of the solar system, as thus seen, 
would be altogether marred if the ring of 
asteroids were removed. It is not given 
to man, whose span of life is less than half 
the orbital period of the outermost planet, 
to witness, scarcely even to conceive 
rightly, the scene we have described. 
But the mathematician can perceive what 
is necessary to its completeness. Accord- 
ingly, the astronomer Kepler, enquiring 
into the harmonies of the solar system, per- 
céived that one note was wanting; or, re- 
turning to our ideal description of the sys- 
tem as it would be seen if centuries were 
fractions only of seconds, he perceived that 
the absence of a certain feature impaired 
the symmetry of the picture. He saw that 
though the distance separating the path of 
Mars from that of Jupiter is in reality 
much less than that which separates the 
path of Jupiter from that of Saturn, the 
next planet beyond him, yet there is a cer- 
tain regularity in the progression of the 
distances which requires that the space 
between Mars and Jupiter should not be 
untenanted, as, according to the astronomy 
of his day, it was supposed to be. In his 
youth Kepler had noted the want, and had 
suggested certain fanciful relations which 
might be fulfilled by a planet occupying 
the gap. He had written to Galileoon the 
subject, who had advised him to base his 
theories on observed facts only. Later, 
when unwearying researches for nineteen 
years had revealed to him the laws of the 
solar system, Kepler suggested, as the 
relation which connects the distances of 
the planets, that which is now commonly 
called Bode’s law. It may be thus simply 
expressed: calling Mercury’s distance 
from the sun 4, the distances of the other 
planets’ orbits from Mercury’s orbit are 
in order as the number 3, 6, 12, and so 
on, doubling as we’ proceed. Atcording 
to this law the distance of Mars from Mer- 
cury’s orbit should be 12, and the distance 
of the next planet 24. But there was 
no known planet atthatdistance. Jupiter, 
the planet next beyond Mars, travels at a 
distance from Mercury’s orbit represented 
on this scale by 48, and Saturn — the most 
distant known planet—at a distance of 

I, the former corresponding exactly, the 
atter fairly enough, with the law we have 
indicated. But the planet which, accord- 





ing to the law, should have travelled be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter at a distance of 
24 from Mercury’s orbit, or 28 from the 
sun, either did not exist, or was invisible. 

In Kepler’s day it was thought by many 
a sufficient solution of the difficulty to 
conclude that a planet formerly travelling 
along this seemingly vacant track had been 
destroyed on account of the wickedness 
of its inhabitants. And we are told that 
there were not wanting preachers who used 
the destruction of this hypothetical planet 
as a warning to evil-doers. If they con- 
tinued in their sins they might not only 
bring destruction on themselves, but on 
the world, which might burst, as had that 
other world, and reduce the sun’s family 
by yet another planet.* 

It was not until the discovery of Uranus 
by Sir W. Herschel in 1781 that the specu- 
lations of Kepler attracted scientific atten- 
tion. Astronomers had seen the three 
laws of Kepler interpreted physically by 
Newton, and had come to regard those 
relations which admitted of no such inter- 
pretation as mere coincidences. But 
when the empirical law of distances, for 
which, as it appeared, no reason in nature 
could be assigned, was found to be fulfilled 
by the new planet, astronomers could not 
but regard the circumstance as somewhat 
more than a mere coincidence. It is 
strange to consider that had Neptune in- 
stead of Uranus been discovered by Sir 
W. Herschel, the very reverse would have 
been inferred. Mercury’s orbit by Bode’s 
law should be 96, but is really 91; that of 
Saturn’s distance from Uranus should be 
192, but is really 188, so that Bode’s law 
is satisfactorily fulfilled by Uranus; but 
Neptune’s distance from Mercury’s orbit 
should be 384, and is really but 296, which 
cannot in any way be reconciled with the 
law. Supposing Uranus unknown when 
Neptune was discovered, the distance of 
Neptune would have seemed too great by 
104 for Saturn’s next neighbor (being 296 
instead of 192), and too little by 88 for 
Saturn’s next neighbor but one, according 
to Bode’s law of distances. Thus astrono- 
mers would have inferred that Bode’s law 
was erroneous (as indeed it is), and would 


* We do not learn whether the warning was effective 
or not; but probably the evil-doers were not more 
troubled by a danger affecting the whole of the human 
race than by that which had long been described as 
hanging over themselves in particular. The logical 
effect of the serning, one would suppose, must have 
been to encourage that particular form of godliness 
which is shown by anxiety about the sins of others, 
For it was clearly very much to the interest of those 
who did well to see that the evil-doers did not bring 
about a catastrophe from which good and bad alike 
could not fail to suffer. 
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not have thought of looking for a planet 
between Mars and Jupiter. As, however, 
by good fortune Uranus was found first, 
they inferred (mistakenly) that Bode’s law 
represents a real relation existing, no one 
could say why, among the planetary orbits, 
and thence concluded (rightly) that the 
space between Mars and Jupiter is not 
vacant. 

A society was therefore formed — 
chiefly through the active exertions of De 
Zach of Gotha—to search for the miss- 
ing planet. It consisted of twenty-four 
astronomers, under the presidency of 
Schroeter. The zodiac, the highway of 
the planets, was divided into twenty-four 
zones, one of which was assigned to each 
member of this Society for the Detection 
of a Missing World. The twenty-four 
commenced their labors with great zeal. 
When we consider that over the region 
of the heavens which they were to exam- 
ine at least a hundred planets, well within 
the range of their telescopes, were travel- 
ling, we may fairly wonder that they dis- 
covered nothing. Such, however, was the 
result of their labors. After they had 
been at work a considerable time, acci- 
dent revealed to an astronomer outside 
their society a body which was regarded 
for a long time as the missing planet. 

Professor Piazzi, while observing stars 
for his catalogue, was led to examine very 
carefully a part of the constellation Tau- 
rus, where Wollaston had marked in a star 
which Piazzi could not find. On the first 
day of the present century he observed in 
this part of the heavens a small star, which 
he suspected of variability, seeing that it 
appeared where before no star of equal 
brightness had been mapped. On Janu- 
ary 3 he found that the star had disap- 
eagig from that place, but another, much 
ike it, lay at a short distance to the west 
of the place which it had occupied. The 
actual distance between the two positions 
was nearly a third of the moon’s apparent 
diameter. On January 24 (our observer 
was not too impatient, it will be seen) he 
transmitted to Oriani and Bode, mem- 
bers of the Missing World Detection So- 
ciety, an account of the movements of this 
star, which had travelled towards the west 
till January 11 or 12, and had then begun 
to advance. He continued his labors till 
February 11, when he was seized with 
serious illness. Unfortunately, his letters 
to Oriani and Bode did not reach those 
astronomers until nearly the end of March, 
by which time the planet (for such it was) 
had become invisible, owing to the ap- 
proach of the sun to the part of the heav- 


— along which the planet was travel 
ing. 
But the planet was not lost. The sun 
passed on his way through the region oc- 
cupied by the planet, and in September 
that region was again visible at night. In 
the mean time, the great mathematican 
Gauss had calculated from Piazzi’s ob- 
servations the real path of the planet. 
Throughout September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December search was made for 
the missing star. At length, on the last 
day of the year 1801, De Zach detected the 
planet, Olbers independently effecting the 
rediscovery on January 1, 1802. Thus the 
first night of the present century was dis- 
tinguished by the discovery of a new plan- 
et, and before the first year of the century 
had passed the planet was fairly secured. 

Piazzi, the discoverer of the planet, as- 
signed to it the name of the titular god- 
dess of Sicily, where the discovery was 
made, — Ceres. 

Ceres was found to be travelling in an 
orbit corresponding in the most satisfac- 
tory manner with Bode’s law. According 
to that law the missing planet’s distance 
from the orbit of Mercury should have 
been twenty-four; calling Mercury’s dis- 
tance from the sun four, the actual dis- 
tance of Ceres is twenty-three and one- 
third. 

Yet astronomers were not satisfied with 
the new planet. It travelled at the right 
mean distance from the sun; but passing 
over its inferiority to its neighbors, Mars 
and Jupiter, in size and splendor, it moved 
in most unplanetary fashion. Instead of 
travelling nearly in the same plane as the 
earth, like its neighbors Mars and Jupiter, 
its path was inclined to that plane in an 
angle of more than ten degrees, — a thing 
as yet unheard of among planets. As to 
its size, Sir W. Herschel, from measure- 
ments made with his powerful telescopes, 
estimated the new planet’s diameter at 
about one hundred and sixty miles, so that, 
supposing it of the same density as our 
earth, its mass is less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousandth part of 
hers. Thus it would take more than fif- 
teen hundred and sixty such planets to 
make a globe as massive as our moon. 
And even this probably falls far short of 
the truth. For our earth owes no small 
part of her density to the compression pro- 
duced by the attractive energy of her own 
substance. The moon, which is less com- 
pressed, has much smaller density; in fact, 
little more than half the earth’s. Mars, 
again, being smaller, and having less at- 





tractive energy, has less density than the 
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earth (his density is about seven-tenths of 
hers).* The tiny Ceres would be very 
much less compressed, and, if made of the 
same substances, as we may well believe, 
would probably have a density less than 
half the moon’s, or not very much exceed- 
ing that of water. Thus it would proba- 
bly take some half million of worlds like 
Ceres to make such a globe as our earth, 
while from our-moon six thousand such 
worlds as Ceres might be made. It was 
natural that astronomers should regard 
with some suspicion a planet falling so far 
short of every known planet, and even of a 
mere moon, in size and mass, 

But presently a discovery was made 
which still more markedly separated Ceres 
from the rest of the planetary family. Ol- 
bers, during his search for Ceres, had had 
occasion to study very closely the arrange- 
ment of the groups of small stars scattered 
along the track which Ceres might be ex- 
pected to follow. What reason he had for 
continuing his examination of these groups 
after Ceres was found does not appear. 
Possibly he may have had some hope of 
what actually occurred. Certain it is that 
in March 1802, or nearly three months 
after Ceres had been rediscovered, he was 
examining a part of the constellation 
Virgo, close by the spot where he had 
found Ceres on January 1 in the same year. 
While thus at work he noticed a small star 
forming with two others known by him an 
equilateral triangle. He felt sure this star 
had not been there three months before, 
and his first idea was that it was a variable 
star. At the end of two hours, however, 
he perceived that it had moved slightly 
towards the north-west. On the next even- 
ing it had moved still farther towards the 
north-west. It was in fact a planet, and, 
to the amazement of astronomers, the 
study of this planet’s motion showed that 
its mean distance from the sun differed 
very little from that of Ceres. We 
speak of the amazement of astronomers, 
because the fact thus discovered was in 
reality the most surprising of any which 
had been made known to them since the 
nature of Saturn’s ring was discovered by 
Huyghens in 1656. We have become so 
accustomed of late to the discovery of 
planets travelling along the region of space 


* Of course the giant planets Jupiter, Saturn, Ura- 
nus, and Neptune seem to rr exceptions to the 
tule we have here indicated. But there can be no 
doubt that in their case intense heat expands the plan- 
ets’ substance, while in reality we have no means of 
forming an opinion respecting their real density, since 
the surfaces we measure are not the real surfaces, but 
layers of clouds enwrapping these planets, and lying 
whe shall say how far from the solid surface. 
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between the paths of Mars and Jupiter, 
that we are apt to forget how strange the 
circumstance raust have appeared to as- 
tronomers at the beginning of the present 
century, that the old views respecting the 
solar system were erroneous, and that in 
addition to the planets travelling singly 
around the sun the existence of a ring of 
planets must be admitted. It is true that 
the discovery of this second planet (to 
which the name Pallas was given) did not 
fully demonstrate this. Still it showed 
that Ceres was not travelling alone in the 
region which had so long been supposed 
untenanted. And as it seemed in some 
degree to explain the smallness of Ceres, 
suggesting the idea that possibly the com- 
bined mass of bodies travelling in this 
space might not be greatly inferior to the 
mass of a primary planet, the notion of a 
me of worlds travelling between Mars 
and Jupiter was presently entertained as 
according fairly with the facts already dis- 
covered. 

Olbers himself was fully satisfied that 
other planets travel in the region between 
Mars and Jupiter. He was struck by the 
remarkable features of the orbit of the 
planet he had discovered. It was inclined 
more than three times as much as that of 
Ceres to the plane in which the earth trav- 
els, or to that medial plane near which lie 
the tracks of all the single planets. So 
greatly is the path of Pallas inclined to 
this track that even as seen from the sun 
its range on either side gave to the plane- 
tary highway a width of sixty-nine de- 
grees, or nearly four times the width of 
the zodiac (the conventional highway as- 
signed by the ancients to the planets) as 
determined by the range of Venus, viewed 
from the earth, on either side of the me- 
dial track. The range of Pallas as seen 
from the earth is still greater; so great, 
indeed, that this planet may actually be 
seen at times among the polar constella- 
tions. Moreover the path of Pallas is 
markedly eccentric, insomuch that her 

eatest distance from the sun exceeds her 
east in the proportion of about five to 
three. Olbers was led by these peculiari- 
ties to the belief that Ceres and Pallas are 
the fragments of a planet which formerly 
travelled between the paths of Mars and 
Jupiter, but had been shattered to pieces 

y a tremendous explosion. If our earth, 
as she travels along her present path, could 
by some violent internal action be shat- 
tered into fragments, the greater number 
of these would no longer travel in the 
plane in which lies the earth’s present 
path. Those which chanced to be driven’ 
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outwards in that plane would continue to 
travel] in it, though on achanged path; for 
their original motion and their imparted 
motion both lying in that plane, so also of 
necessity would that motion which would 
result from the combination of these. But 
fragments which were driven away at an 
angle to that plane would no longer travel 
in it. Hence the great inclination of the 
path of Ceres and the monstrous inclina- 
tion of the path of Pallas might be ex- 
plained by supposing that the former was 
a fragment which had been driven away at 
a considerable angle to the ecliptic, while 
Pallas was a fragment driven away on a 
path nearly square to that plane. 

To show more clearly how Olbers ac- 
counted for the peculiar motions of the 
new planets, suppose our earth to explode 
on or about March 20, at noon Greenwich 
time. Then the greater part of South 
America would be driven forwards; it 
would therefore travel on a course not far 
from the original track of the earth, but 
more quickly; our Indian empire would 
be driven backwards ; and though the ad- 
vancing motion previously possessed by 
this part of the earth, in common with the 
rest, would still carry it forwards, this mo- 
tion would be greatly reduced. The cen- 
tral parts of Africa and the Atlantic 
around Ascension Island and St. Helena 
would be driven sunwards —an impulse 
which, combined with the previous ad- 
vancing motion of this region, would cause 
this part of their new track to cross their 
former nearly circular track at a sharp 
angle, passing athwart that track inwards. 
The part opposite to the last-named — 
that is, in the middle of the Pacific — 
would be driven directly from the sun, and 
this impulse, combined with: advance, 
would cause this part of the new track of 
the scattered fragments from the Pacific 
to cross the original track at a sharp angle, 
passing outwards. All these regions, and 
all lying on the zone passing through them, 
would continue to move in or near the for- 
mer plane of the earth’s motion; some 
more quickly than before, some more slow- 
ly, some passing outwards at that portion 
of their course to return eventually in- 
wards till they came to it again, and some 
passing inwards for a while, to return, 
however, after a complete circuit, to the 
scene of the catastrophe. But England 
and other European countries would be 
impelled partly sunwards, partly upwards 
and northwards, from the plane of their 
former motion, and would therefore travel 
on a track largely inclined to their former 
course; that is, to the earth’s present 





track. The same would happen, so far ag 
upward motion was concerned, to the 
United States and to all the northern parts 
of Asia. The fragments from all these 
regions would thenceforward travel on in- 
clined paths crossing their original track 
ascendingly at the place where the explo- 
sion occurred. On the other hand, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, south Africa, and 
the southern parts of South America, 
would be driven somewhat downwards or 
southwards, and the fragments of this zone 
of the earth would accordingly travel on 
paths crossing the original track of the 
earth descendingly at the place of the ex- 
plosion. The north polar regions, espe- 
cially the parts north of the American 
continent, would be driven more directly 
upwards by the explosion ; while the south 
polar regions, especially the parts south 
of the Indian Ocean, would be driven as 
directly downwards: the fragments from 
these regions then would travel on paths 
most largely inclined to the original track 
of the earth. 

Regarding the two planets hitherto 
discovered as fragments of one which had 
burst, Olbers perceived that there was a 
certain region of the héavens where he 
would have a better chance of discover- 
ing other fragments than anywhere else. 
Every fragment after the explosion would 
have a path passing through the place 
where the explosion occurred. For the 
place of explosion, being the spot from 
which -each fragment started, would of 
necessity be a point along each fragment’s 
future track. The fragments, be it under- 
stood, would not return simultaneously to 
that spot. Those which had been driven 
forwards (more or less) would have their 
period of circulation lengthened, those 
which had been driven backwards would 
have their period shortened; these last 
then would return to the scene of the out- 
burst sooner than the former, and in point 
of fact no two would return simultane- 
ously to that place unless, by some utterly 
improbable chance, they had been hastened 
or retarded in exactly the same degree. 
But all would pass through that spot for 
many centuries after the terrible catastro- 
phe which had scattered them on their 
various paths. If the region of the heav- 
ens towards which that spot lay could be 
determined, then, the careful daereatian 
of that region probably would soon be 
rewarded by the discovery of other frag- 
ments. Moreover, the region exactly 
opposite to it would be similarly suitable 
for the search after these small bodies; 
for though their paths would not all pass 
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through a joint exactly opposite the 
scene of the explosion, these paths would 
all pass through the prolongation of a line 
drawn through the sun from that place. 
This is easily seen. Every planet has its 
own plane of motion, in which plane the 
sun necessarily lies; if, then, we know 
any one point of a planet’s path, we know 
that the line joining the sun and that point 
lies in the plane of the planet’s motion, 
and if extended beyond the sun must 
cross the planet’s track. 

Olbers then set himself the task of 
carefully observing two parts of the heav- 
ens, one being the place where the tracks 
of Ceres and Pallas approached each 
other nearest, the other being the place 
directly opposite to this. One point is to 
be noticed as essential to Olbers’s faith in 
the success of his method of search. In 
his day it was generally believed that 
many centuries had not passed since the 
planets had been set moving on their re- 
spective paths. According to this view 
the catast:ophe by which Ceres and Pal- 
las and the fragments yet to be discovered 
had been sent on their new courses, could 
not have occurred so long ago that the 
paths of the fragments had been materi- 
ally displaced from their original position. 
If, on the other hand, millions of years 
might have elapsed since the catastrophe 
happened, there would have been little 
room for hoping that the actual paths of 
the fragments would have retained any 
trace of the peculiarity we have described. 
It was somewhat fortunate for science 
that Olbers had full faith in the doctrine 
that the date of the catastrophe could not 
be more than four or five thousand years 
before his time, and that therefore he ob- 
served the two regions of the heavens 
indicated by the explosion theory with un- 
wearying assiduity for many months. He 
also persuaded Harding, of Lilienthal, to 
pay special attention to these two regions ; 
one near the northern wing of the Virgin, 
the other in the constellation of the Whale. 

At length, on September 4, 1804, the 
search was rewarded with success; the 
planet called Juno being discovered b 
Harding in that part of the Whale whic 
Olbers had indicated. Olbers did not 
cease from the search, however, but con- 
tinued it for thirty months after Harding’s 
success, and five years after his own dis- 
covery of Pallas. Atlength on March 28, 
the fifth anniversary of . this discovery, 
Olbers detected Vesta, the only member 
of the family of asteroids which has ever 
(we believe) been seen with the naked 
eye. 





For some reason astronomers seem to 
have been satisfied with this fourth frag- 
ment of Olbers’s hypothetical planet. The 
search was not resumed for twenty-three 
years. Then Hencke, an amateur astron- 
omer of Driessen, in Germany, com- 
menced a search destined to meet with no 
success until more than fifteen years had 
elapsed. We shall return presently to 
the discovery of the fifth asteroid by 
Hencke. We must first, however, con- 
sider the interesting questions raised by 
astronomers, after the discovery of Vesta, 
upon the theory of Olbers that the aste- 
roids are fragments of an exploded planet. 

Lagrange, in 1814, examined the theory 
mathematically, enquiring what degree of 
explosive force would be necessary to de- 
tach a fragment of a planet in such sort 
that it would not return, but travel there- 
after on an orbit of its own around the 
sun.. We have not by us the result of his 
researches except as they are given in 
Grant’s “ Physical Astronomy,” as follows : 
“Applying his results to the earth, La- 
grange found that if the velocity exceeded 
that of a cannon-ball in the proportion of 
one hundred and twenty-one to one, the 
fragment would become a comet with a 
direct motion; but if the velocity rose in 
the proportion of one hundred and fifty- 
six to one, the motion of the comet would 
be retrograde. If the velocity were less 
than in either of these cases, the fragment 
would revolve as a planet in an elliptic 
orbit.” This statement is not very sat- 
isfactory, because the velocity of a 
cannon-ball, depending considerably on 
circumstances, is not a definite unit of 
measurement. The assertion, too, that 
the fragment would become a comet is 
open to exception, and nothing is said 
about the least velocity necessary to free 
the expelled body from the earth. Proba- 
we the velocity of a cannon-ball was 
taken by Lagrange at about five hundred 
yards per second, that being a fair velocity 
for a sixty-eight pounder at the date of 
his paper. A velocity, then, exceeding a 
cannon-ball in the proportion of one hun- 
dred and fifty-six to one, would be about 
forty-four miles a second. Now, for a 
body expelled from the earth to travel as 
a retrograde comet, it must be ‘sent back- 
wards with a velocity equal to the earth’s 
in her orbit (about eighteen and one-half 
miles per second), increased by the proper 
velocity for a retrograde comet, about 
twenty-five and one-half miles per second, 
or forty-four miles per second in all. ‘This 
agrees, then, with Lagrange’s result. But 
he seems to have been led from the real 
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subject of enquiry to problems which are 
only matters of curiosity. The fragmen- 
tary planets of Olbers’s theory move 
neither as advancing nor as retrograde 
comets. Leaving, then, Lagrange’s paper, 
as not very much to the point, if rightly 
represented by Grant, we note simply that 
the velocity necessary to expel from the 
earth a fragment of her mass, in such sort 
that it would not be drawn back, would 
amount to about seven miles per second, 
or, say, about twenty-five times the veloc- 
ity of a cannon-ball. 

But again, the expulsion of a fragment, 
and the explosion of an entire planet, are 
processes very different in their ‘nature. 
If a fragment were expelled, the entire 
mass of the earth would recoil with a mo- 
tion bearing the same kind of relation to 
that of the fragment which the recoil of a 
very heavy cannon bears to the motion of 
the ball. If a cannon were not heavier 
than the ball, the cannon would be driven 
back as rapidly as the ball would be ex- 
eee though frictional resistance would 

ring it sooner torest. Again, when a shell 
at rest bursts, the fragments are driven 
outwards on all sides, with much smaller 
velocities than any one of them would have 
if the entire charge of powder acted upon 
it, the rest of the shell being in some way 
restrained from moving. We see, then, 
that for a planet to explode into fragments 
which thereafter should be free to travel 
independently around the sun, the explo- 
sive force must enormously exceed what 
would be necessary in the case of a single 
fragment candied as a projectile is ex- 
pelled from a gun. 

When we consider, further, that the 
frame of the earth is demonstrably not the 
hollow shell formerly imagined, but even 
denser at its core than near its surface; 
that, moreover, it is not formed of rigid 
materials, but of materials which under 
the forces to which they are subject are 
perfectly plastic and ductile, it seems in- 
credible that under any conditions which 
appear possible our earth could be shat- 
tered by an explosion. Professor New- 
comb, of Washington, in an able paper on 
this subject, remarks on this objection 
that, “since the limits of our knowledge 
are not necessarily the limits of possibility, 
the objection is not fatal, and it is difficult 
to say what weight ought to be attached to 
it;” and, as many of our readers will re- 
member, Sir W. Thomson, one of the 
greatest mathematicians living, has not 
thought the arguments against the pos- 
sible or probable shattering of a planet 
sufficiently weighty to prevent the theory 


from being entertained that one world may 
be peopled from the seeds of life brought 
to it by the f ents of another which 
had exploded. Yet it may fairly be said 
that if the destructive explosion of a 
planet is possible it is utterly improbable ; 
and that absolutely nothing is at present 
known to us which suggests even the bare 
possibility of such a catastrophe. 

Yet the theory that a planet which had 
been travelling between Mars and Jupiter 
had burst into fragments had a much more 
probable appearance in Olbers’s time than 
it has at present; for the four asteroids 
first discovered travelled on orbits not 
differing greatly as to their mean distances, 
which are as the numbers 236 (Vesta), 
267 (Juno), 277 (Ceres and Pallas). When 
asteroids began to be discovered which 
travelled nearer to the sun than Vesta, and 
much farther away than Ceres and Pallas, 
the explosion theory was shown to be im- 
probable. When, further, the actual paths 
of these multitudinous worlds came to be 
examined, the theory was found to be 
utterly untenable. More recently still a 
circumstance‘ noted by the ingenious 
American astronomer, Kirkwood, has 
pointed to another theory as extremely 
probable. 

The history of the successive discovery 
of the various members of the asteroidal 
family, though not without interest, would 
be little suited to these pages. A few 
details, however, may be mentioned here 
as illustrating the general character of the 
search. 

We have seen that Hencke engaged in 
1830 in the search for a fifth asteroid, 
On the evening of December 8 he ob- 
served a star of the ninth magnitude in 
the constellation Taurus, in a place where 
he felt sure, from his recollection of the 
region, that there had previously been no 
star of that degree of brightness. He 
communicated the observation to Encke, 
of Berlin; and on December 14 they re- 
discovered it in the place to which by that 
time it had removed. It was found to be 
an asteroid travelling at a distance almost 
midway between that of Vesta and that of 
Ceres. Hencke requested Encke to name 
the new planet, and that astronomer se- 
lected for it the name of Astrza. 

On July 1, Hencke discovered a sixth 
asteroid which Gauss named at his request, 
calling it Hebe. In the same year, and only 
six weeks later, our English astronomer 
Hind discovered the asteroid Iris; and on 
October 18 he discovered another, to which 
Sir J. Herschel, at his request, assigned a 
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haps, for an October discovery) the name 
Flora. 

Since that date, not a year has passed 
without the discovery of at least one aste- 
roid, as in 1848, 1849, and 1859. Two were 


discovered in 1851, 1863, and 1869; three. 


in 1850, 1864, 1865, and 1870; four in 
1853, 1855, and 1867; five in 1856, 1860, 
1862, and 1871; six in 1854, 1858, 1866, 
1873, and 1874; eightin 1852 and 1857; 
ten in 1861 ; eleven in 1872; twelve in 1868 
and 1876; and seventeenin 1875. During 
last year six were discovered. Theastron- 
omer who has hitherto been most success- 
ful in the search for asteroids is Peters, 
of Clinton, U.S. (Professor Peters is a 
German by birth, however), with twenty- 
seven; next Luther, of Bilk, with twenty ; 
and third Watson, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, with twenty. Goldschmidt, a French 
painter, discovered fourteen; Borelly and 
our Hind, ten. These six have thus dis- 
covered one hundred and one of the one 
hundred and seventy-five asteroids at 
present known. After them come De 
Gasparis and Palisa, with nine each; Pog- 
son, of Madras, with seven; Chacornac 
and Paul, Henry, with six each; Prosper 
Henry and Tempel, with five,and Perro- 
tin, with four, bringing up the total to one 
hundred and forty-nine. Of the remaining 
twenty-three three were discovered by 
Ferguson; two by Olbers, Hencke, and 
Tuttle; and Piazzi, Harding, Graham, 
Marth, Laurent, Searle, Forster d’ Arrest, 
Tietjen, Stéphan, Coggia, Schulhof, Schia- 
parelli, and Knorre have each discovered 
one. 

Some coincidences which would seem 
curious, but for the great number of aste- 
roids already known, have naturally oc- 
curred during the progress of discovery. 
Thus the asteroid Irene was discovered by 
De Gasparis, independently, a few days 
after Hind had marked it for his own (May 
19, 1851). £2 revanche, De Gasparis dis- 
covered Psyche on March 19, 1852, while 
Hind, who had seen the planet on January 
18, but had been prevented by bad weather 
from re-observing it, satisfied himself on 
March 18 of its planetary character. 
While Hind was planning a vigorous 
search after the planet, news reached him 
that De Gasparis had discovered it. Gold- 
schmidt, on September 19, 1857, discov- 
ered two asteroids, which chanced that 
night to be within a distance from each 
other equal to about one-third of the ap- 
parent diameter of the moon. No other 
astronomer has ever had the good fortune 
to capture two of these wandering bodies 
on the same night and within the same tel- 





escopic field of view. But the planet Al- 
exandra was discovered by Goldschmidt, 
at Paris, on September 10, 1858, and the 
planet Pandora by Mr. Searle, of Albany, 
New York, on the same night, only a few 
hours later. The asteroid Melete, really 
discovered on September 9, 1857, was not 
recognized as a new planet till 1858, hav- 
ing been for a long time mistaken for the 
asteroid Daphne. The latter had been 
lost since May 1856, and Goldschmidt, its 
discoverer, was looking for it in Septem- 
ber 1857, when he found Melete. When 
Melete was proved by Schubert’s calcula- 
tions to be a different body, fresh search 
had to be made for Daphne; but she was 
not found till August 31, 1862, having been 
thus lost more than six years. 

One feature of M. Goldschmidt’s labors 
in this field of research is worthy of men- 
tion. Most of the astronomers who have 
added to the list of known asteroids were 
professional observers, employed in well- 
provided observatories. Goldschmidt was 
a painter by profession, and the telescopes 
with which he observed were successively, 
as he could afford to extend his observa- 
tional resources, of two inches’, two and 
two-thirds inches’, and four inches’ aper- 
ture only. “ None of M. Goldschmidt’s tel- 
ascopes,” says Mr. Main, of the Radcliffe 
Observatory, “ were mounted equatorially ” 
(that is, so as to follow any star to which 
they might be directed by a single motion), 
“but in the greater number of instances 
were pointed out of a window which did 
not command the whole of the sky.” 

Having now nearly two hundred of these 
bodies to deal with, we can form a safer 
opinion, than in Olbers’s time, of the the- 
ory whether they are fragments of an 
exploded planet. The answer to this ques- 
tion comes in no doubtful terms. One 
fact alone suffices to show clearly that 
they cannot have had a common origin, 
The least distances of some of the more 
remote of these bodies from the sun ex- 
ceed the greatest distances of some of the 
nearer. Thus Harmonia, at her greatest 
distance from the sun, is about two hun- 
dred and seventeen millions of miles from 
him, Nemansa two hundred and thirty-one 
millions, Feronia two hundred and thirty- 
three millions, and so on; while Cybele, 
at her nearest, is two hundred and seventy- 
six millions of miles from the sun, Doris 
two hundred and sixty-two millions, Hygeia 
two hundred and fifty-nine millions, and so 
on. So that Cybele, at her nearest to the 
sun, is farther from him by nearly eighty 
million miles than Harmonia at her near- 
est. The two orbits do not even approach 
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each other within this distance, enormous 


though itis, for the place of Cybele’s near-' 


est approach iz not early in the same 
direction from the sun as the place of 
Harmonia’s greatest recession. The two 
orbits nowhere approach within a distance 
less than that which separates our earth 
from the sun. If the two planets were 
originally parts of a single one, their or- 
bits after the explosion would have inter- 
sected. It is utterly impossible that, if 
this had been so, subsequent perturbations 
could have separated the paths by so enor- 
mous a distance as ninety millions of miles 
at the place even of nearest approach. 

But while the discovery of multitudi- 
nous members of this ring of worlds has 
rendered Olbers’s theory of the explosion 
of a single planet between Mars and Jupi- 
ter utterly untenable, it has brought to our 
knowledge a remarkable relation which 
points very clearly to the real origin of the 
ring system of planets. 

When as yet only half as many asteroids 
had been discovered as are now known, 
Professor Kirkwood, of Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, arranging these bodies in the order of 
their mean distances from the sun, noticed 
that certain gaps exist, in such sort that 
no asteroids travel at or nearly at certain 
mean distances from the sun. And look- 
ing more closely into these missing dis- 
tances, he observed that they correspond 
to the distance of the giant planet Jupiter 
in this way, that a planet travelling at any 
one of these missing distances would have 
motions synchronizing with those of Jupi- 
ter, in the same sense in which the vibra- 
tions of one note synchronize with the 
vibrations of another in harmony with it. 
For instance, there is a well-marked gap at 
a distance from the sun exceeding our 
earth’s in the proportion of five to two; 
now a planet travelling at this distance 
would make three circuits while Jupiter 
makes one. There is another gap ata dis- 
tance somewhat exceeding three and a 
quarter times the earth’s ; and a planet at 
this distance would travel twice round the 
sun while Jupiter travels once round him. 
Still more remarkable, because occurring 
in the very heart of the ring, is the gap 
corresponding to the distance of a planet 
which would travel five times round the 
sun while Jupiter travels twice round him. 
There are two gaps, also, where a planet 
would travel seven times round (1) during 
two circuits, and (2) during three circuits, 
of Jupiter. 

Before enquiring into the meaning of 
this peculiarity, we note that now, when 
twice as many asteroids have been discov- 





ered, the peculiarity is better marked even 
than when Kirkwood first noticed it. He 
was justified in saying, as he did in 1868, 
that the coincidences are not accidental; 
for the odds were enormously against the 
observed arrangement, and its accidental 
occurrence so unlikely as to be practically 


impossible. But had the arrangement - 


been accidental with the eighty-seven as- 
teroids known to Kirkwood, it could not but 
have happened that some of the eighty- 
nine since discovered would have had 
mean distances corresponding to those 
gaps or /acuneg. This, however, has not 
only not happened, but the aggregation of 
asteroids at distances where Kirkwood had 
already noticed that they were most nu- 
merous, has become still more decided. 
We are led back, in our enquiry into the 
significance of this singular relation, to the 
time when our solar system was graduall 
forming from its former nebulous condi- 
tion. Imagine a ring of nebulous frag- 
ments, not as yet gathered into a single 
mass. The process of aggregation would 
depend in considerable degree on the dis- 
turbances to which the fragments were 
exposed. If they were all moving in con- 
centric orbits, and were not disturbed at 
all, there would be no collisions, and they 
would remain as a ring of fragments. It 
might seem, then, at a first view, that the 
zone of asteriods was most favorably 
placed for aggregation into planet form, 
being-under the special perturbing influ- 
ence of Jupiter, the mightiest of all the 
planets. But excessive disturbance would 
be by no means favorable to the formation 
of a single planet. The nebulous matter 
must be churned by perturbations, but it 
must not be scattered by them; and this 
is what Jupiter’s action on the planetoidal 
ring has done. Quantity of matter, again, 
would be a very important point in the 
process of aggregation. Aregion crowded 
with nebulous fragments would soon teem 
with aggregations, which would before 
long gather into a few large masses, which 
in turn would aggregate into one. But in 
a region where nebulous matter was very 
sparsely strewn, aggregations would not 
readily form, however mightily the region 
might be disturbed. The very activity of 
the disturbing forces might, in this case, 
check the process of aggregation. The 
two bodies which had once come into col- 
lision would travel on intersecting orbits, 
and would therefore before long come into 
collision, if not perturbed; but if per- 
turbed, their orbits would cease to coa- 
lesce ; so that the action of a great disturb- 
ing planet might prevent a process of 
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aggregation which had already com- 
menced. Nor we know that the quantity 
of matter in the region where the asteroids 
travel is less than in any other zone of the 
solar system. We do not know how many 
asteroids there are, but we do know how 
much they all weigh ; at least, we know 
that altogether their weight is not more 
than a fourth of our earth’s, and is proba- 
bly a great deal less. And the zone over 
which they range is very much larger than 
the zone over which our earth may be 
regarded as bearing sway. Their zone 
being thus poverty-stricken, and Jupiter’s 
mighty mass in their neighborhood per- 
turbing them too actively to allow of their 
aggregation, they remain as a ring of frag- 
ments. 

And now let the signs of Jupiter’s influ- 
ence in this respect be noticed. He would 

rturb all these fragments pretty equally 
in a single revolution of his. But those 
whose periods synchronized with his own 
would be more seriously perturbed. For 
the disturbance produced in one set of 
revolutions which brought any asteroid and 
Jupiter back to the position they had be- 
fore those revolutions began, would be 
renewed in the next similar set, and in the 
next, and so on, until one of two things 
happened. Either the asteroid would be 
thrown entirely out of that periodic motion 
which had brought it thus under Jupiter’s 
effectively disturbing influence, ov, being 
set travelling on a markedly eccentric path, 
it would be brought into collision with 
some of the neighboring asteroids, and 
would cease to have separate existence, or 
at least move thenceforward on a changed 
orbit. Thus those asteroids having a pe- 
riod synchronizing with that of Jupiter 
would be gradually eliminated, and we 
should find gaps in the ring of worlds pre- 
cisely where gaps actually exist. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
these marked gaps were produced in the 
manner here described. Their existence 
can indeed be explained in no other way, 
and can be so satisfactorily explained ia 
this way that assurance is made doubly 
sure. 

But now consider the significance of this 
result. Imagine the asteroidal ring as it 
now exists to be redistributed, the gaps 
being filled up. The process we have de- 
scribed would immediately come into oper- 
ation. But many millions of years would 
be required before it could eliminate even 
a few among the asteroids having those 
synchronous periods which expose them 
to accumulating perturbations. Only one 
of the two processes above described 





would really be effective. Mere change of 

eriod would be oscillatory. We have an 
instance of the kind in the motions of Ju- 
piter and Saturn, which very nearly syn- 
chronize, Saturn going almost exactly 
twice round the sun while Jupiter goes five 
times round. But though fora long period 
of time accumulating perturbations ‘ength- 
en Saturn’s period (and shorten Jupiter’s), 
after a while the time comes when these 
changes are reversed; then Saturn’s pe+ 
riod begins to shorten (and Jupiter’s to 
lengthen). The changes carry these peri- 
ods on either side of their mean value, just 
as the swinging of a pendulum carries it 
on either side of its mean position. So it 
would be with an asteroid mightily per- 
turbed by Jupiter; its period would oscil- 
late more widely, but still it would oscil- 
late; and during the middle of the 
oscillation (just as a pendulum at the middle 
of its swing is in its mean position) the 
asteroid would have that synchronous pe- 
riod which, as we have seen, none of the 
asteroids in point of fact possess. We 
must look, then, to collisions to cause the 
gaps in the ring of worlds. But how rare 
must such collisions be among minute bod- 
ies like the asteroids, even though they be 
hundreds of thousands in number, occupy- 
ing a domain in space so vast as that which 
belongs to this system! The width of the 
ring greatly exceeds the earth’s distance 
from the sun, amounting in fact to more 
than one hundred and twenty millions of 
miles. Its innermost edge is more than 
two hundred million of miles from the sun. 
It is not a flat ring, but shaped like an an- 
chor ring (or a wedding ring), and is as 
thick as it is wide — insomuch that a cross 
section of. the ring would be a mighty 
circle, more than one hundred and twenty 
millions of miles in diameter. Amidst this 
enormous space a million asteroids, each 
five hundred miles in diameter (and none 
of the asteroids are so large, while the 
number even of those exceeding one hun- 
dred miles in diameter scarce amounts to 
a hundred), would be as widely scattered 
as a million grains of sand would be in 
such a space as the interior of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. Take a cubical block of sand- 
stone, one inch in length, breadth, and 
thickness, crumble it into finest sand-dust, 
and imagine this dust scattered in the in- 
terior of that great building. How small 
would be the chance that any two particles 
from that tiny heap would come into col- 
lision during months of their aérial wan- 
derings! Very much smaller would be 
the risk of a single collision between 
asteroids during millions of years as they 
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travel (all the same way round, be it no- 
ticed) on their wide orbits, even though 
their number were a hundredfold greater 
than it is, and their volumes increased a 
millionfold. 

Either, then, we must imagine innumer- 
able millions of years to have elapsed since 
the ring of asteroids first existed, and 
that very <twenage: the synchronous aste- 
roids have been eliminated by collisions, or 
else we are forced to the conclusion that 
the formation of this ring of worlds, or 
rather this series of rings, belongs to an 
earlier era of our solar system’s history, 
when the matter from whence the rings 
were one day to be formed was in the ne 
ulous condition. It appears to us that the 
latter conclusion is altogether the more 
probable. We escape none of the diffi- 
culties of the problem by adopting the 
former conclusion, while many other diffi- 
culties are introduced. By the latter we 
simply have the same difficulties to en- 
counter which appertain to all forms of 
the nebular hypothesis —— the ori- 
ginof thesolarsystem. These difficulties 
are great, because the distance over which 
we endeavor to look back is great; but 
they are not insuperable. The positive 
evidence for the general theory becomes 
stronger and stronger as astronomical re- 
search advances; and the mere circum- 
stance that it is surrounded by difficulties 
can in no sense lead us to abandon it, 
although compelling us to admit that as 
yet we have not thoroughly mastered its 
details. The asteroids themselves supply 
an argument in favor of the nebular the- 
ory rendering its probability so strong as 
practically to amount to certainty; for the 
antecedent probability against the ob- 
served uniformity of denclion of the one 
hundred and seventy-five asteroids by 
chance, or in any conceivable way except 
as the result of some process of evolu- 
tion, is equal to that of tossing either 
“head” or “tail” one hundred and 
seventy-five times running, or about 


235945»290,000, 000, 000; 000; 000,000, 000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000 to 1. 


Adopting the nebular theory, we must 
of course adopt with it the conclusion 
respecting the origin of the asteroids, to 
which, as we have seen above, we are led 
by the examination of the relations pre- 
sented by this system, — viz., that while 
still existing as a great ring of nebulous 
masses, they were to such degree per- 
turbed by Jupiter’s mighty attraction upon 
them, as on the one hand to be prevented 
from forming into a single planet, and on 





the other to be sorted out, if one may so 
speak, into several rings with well-marked 
gaps between them, these gaps corre- 
sponding exactly with the distances at 
which planets would be most effectively 
disturbed by Jupiter. The close accor- 
dance between the results to which we are 
led by a posteriori and a priori considera- 
tions, affords strong evidence in favor of 
both lines of reasoning. But it is very 
noteworthy, also, that when, seeing the 
probability of the conclusions towards 
which we have been led, we enquire 
whether any similar case exists within our 
solar system, and if so whether the evi- 
dence in that case corresponds with that 
which we have obtained in the case we 
have been considering, we find the most 
striking evidence of all. The ring system 
of Saturn has long been regarded as con- 
sisting of multitudes of minute satellites. 
Thus it resembles the zone of asteroids, 
only it is relatively much more crowded. 
Now in the ring system of Saturn there 
are gaps or relatively vacant divisions sep- 
arating rings of closely clustering satel- 
lites. Distinguished among all these gaps 
by superior breadth and darkness is the 
great division separating what were former- 
ly called the two rings from each other. 
Here, for a breadth of nearly two thousand 
miles, so few satellites travel that to ordi- 
nary observation the great division looks 
black, though, closely scrutinised, it is 
found to be simply very dark. Now when 
we enquire whether satellites moving 
round this open space would have periods 
synchronizing with that of the innermost 
(and therefore most effectively disturbing) 
of his moons, we discover these remarka- 
ble facts, — that a satellite would travel in 
the very middle of the dark division or 
open space if its period were one-half that 
of the innermost of Saturn’s moons, and 
almost on the same track if its period 
were one-fourth that of the innermost 
moon but two, while it would be well 
within the open space, but nearer its inner 
edge, if its period were one-third that of 
the innermost moon but one, or one-sixth 
that of the innermost moon but three. It 
follows unmistakably from these relations, 
first noted by Professor Kirkwood, that 
the great division in Saturn’s rings has 
been swept and garnished by the action of 
the four innermost of Saturn’s moons, but 
especially by the innermost of all. This 
fact corresponds so well with the nebular 
hypothesis, and is so utterly inexplicable 
on any other, as strongly to corroborate an 
opinion, expressed by the present writer 
twelve years ago, that the peculiarities of 
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‘the Saturnian ring system would one day 


be found to afford “a key to the law of 
development under which the solar sys- 
tem has reached its present develop- 
ment.” The same may now confidently 
be said respecting the ring of worlds 
travelling between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. It has already enabled 
us to weigh the giant Jupiter afresh; it 


has given excellent measures, and prom- 


ises to give 7 better measures, of the 
dimensions of the solar system; and we 
venture to predict that before long this 
zone of worlds will have placed beyond 
shadow of doubt or question the generai 
theory of the development of our solar 
system of which Laplace’s nebular .hy- 
pothesis presents only a few details, or 
rather suggests only a few possibilities. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
HOW THE TURKS RULE ARMENIA. 


BY DR. HUMPHRY SANDWITH, 
(OF KARS.) 


SuprP »sE an English prime minister 
were to persuade himself and a large sec- 
tion of the public that the security of our 
dominion in India required the sacrifice, 
once a year, of twenty innocent natives of 
both sexes, with every circumstance of 
cruelty and indignity which could add bit- 
terness to death; and suppose a bill were 
introduced into Parliament for the purpose 
of giving practical effect to such conclu- 
sion. How many members of Parliament 
would be found to vote for it? Not one, 
1 believe. The most loyal and submissive 
of the minister’s. followers would recoil 
from participation in the guilt of so great 
acrime, even though the alternative should 
be the probable loss of our Indian empire. 
He would say to himself that the alterna- 
tive supposed, though possible or even 
probable, was by no means certain; that 
the danger was perhaps, after all, not so 
great as had been supposed, and might 
perchance be altogether averted by the 
operation of events as yet unforeseen; 
but that, in any case, he must decline to 
have a hand in the commission of a great 
crime, be the political gain accruing there- 
from ever so important. 

Now what is the difference, in point of 
morality, between the policy which 1 have 
supposed and that which has found so 
many advocates in England during the 
last eighteen months? We have been 
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told on high authority — and the doctrine 
has been energetically defended in high 
quarters — that we are bound for the sake 
of “our own interests” to “uphold” a 
political system of which we know that 
one of the inevitable fruits is the periodi- 
cal torture and slaughter of “ ten thousand 
or twenty thousand ” innocent human \be- 
ings, to say ‘nothing of other evils which 
are not periodical, but chronic. We are 
not simply to stand aloof and let matters 
take their course; we are to “uphold” 
this periodical sacrifice to the Moloch of 
“ British interests,” and must accordingly 
interfere actively “to prevent changes 
from occurring” in Turkey which would 
put an end to the sacrifice, if we think that 
such changes would be “detrimental to 
ourselves.” * In point of morality there 
really is no difference at all between up- 
holding a system which now and then 
massacres twenty thousand persons, and 
committing the massacre ourselves. Yet 
so inconsistent is human nature that those 
who do not scruple to defend the one 
would shrink in horror from the other. 
How is this? One cause of the anomaly 
is probably a defective imagination. We 
are slow to realize our responsibility for 
crimes of which the scene is far away, 
and which are not directly the work of 
our own hands. Yet if we uphold the 
system which perpetrates them we are in 
truth as responsible as if the scene were 
London, and ours the hands that have 
been imbrued in innocent blood. Look, 
for instance, at the arguments in vogue 
against the annexation of Armenia, wholly 
or in part, by Russia. Such annexation, 
we are told, would endanger British in- 
terests. But that is a surmise only, and 
a surmise, moreover, resting on several 
improbable assumptions. It is an assump- 
tion that Russia has any designs on India 
at all. It is a surmise that Russia is 
likely to make a railway through the Eu- 
phrates valley. Itis a surmise that the 
Porte would always have the willand pow- 
er to keep open a route to India through 
the Euphrates valley for the passage of 
British troops. It is a surmise that 
Russia would not find her interest in cul- 
tivating friendly relations with England, 
provided England frankly substituted a 
policy of confidence for a policy of perpet- 
ual suspicion and abuse of Russia. And 
because it is barely possible that one or 
more of these ‘surmises may come true, 


* See Sir Henry Elliot’s famous despatch, Blue- 
Book No. 1, for 1877, p. 197. — 
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just as it is barely possible that Germany 
is aiming at the annexation of Holland and 
the invasion of England, we are to oppose 
— if need be by force of arms —the an- 
nexation of any part of Armenia to Rus- 
sia. 

Have those who argue thus made any 
effort to realize what Turkish rule in Ar- 
menia means? Charity forbids me to 
believe it, for I do not think so ill of them 
as to suppose that they would deliberate- 
ly advocate the indefinite perpetuation of 
wrongs the most intolerable, and cruelties 
the most revolting, in order to avert some 
remote and perhaps imaginary danger to 
British interests. Let me endeavor, then, 
to give a succinct yet accurate picture of 
the actual condition of the Christians of 
Armenia, and then ask the people of En- 
gland whether they are willing to bear the 
responsibility of upholding a system which 
has always produced, and must produce 
while it lasts, the state of things which I 
will now proceed to describe. My evi- 
dence shall be all official, not that there 
is any lack of other evidence. I knowthe 
country well myself, having spent some 
considerable time in it rather more than 
twenty years ago, and paid a visit of some 
length to it since; but I prefer to give 
the evidence of her Majesty’s consuls, 
because their natural bias is to palliate 
rather than exaggerate the misdeeds of 
the Mussulmans; so that, however black 
the picture may be, the reader may feel 
assured that it never goes beyond the 
facts, but is more likely to fall short of 
them. 

The blue-book that I propose mainly 
to consider is that marked “ Turkey, No- 
vember 16, 1877.” It treats of the state 
of the Christians in Turkey. The first 
despatch I call attention to is one from 
Mr. Consul Zohrab of Erzeroom, a gentle- 
man who has spent the best part of his 
life in various parts of Turkey, and who 
speaks the language as a native. Sucha 
man would not be likely to take an exclu- 
sively English standard from which to 
judge her shortcomings. He has also at 
times proved himself a defender of the 
Ottoman Empire by his pen. About six- 
teen years ago he wrote strongly toa 
leading paper, accusing me of exaggerat- 
ing the vices of the governing class ina 
book I had lately brought out entitled 
“The Hekim Bashy.” In December of 
1876 he thus wrote from Erzeroom: — 


The demands of the government press with 
crushing weight on all classes. Arrears of 
taxes (the validity of which nocourt of justice 





would admit), current taxes, taxes in advances 
aid in money for the war, contributions in 
kind for the army, means of transport for mu- 
nitions of war and provisions, are exacted 
from the Christian and from the Mussulman 
peasants with pitiless severity, and already 
thousands of families have been so reduced 
that they live only by public charity. Un- 
scrupulous employés take advantage of the 
pressing needs of the government to augment 
their own exactions, and as there is no possi- 
bility of checking such corruption, seein 
that the officers who are supposed to mans 
over and protect the people (!) are the cul- 
prits, it is impossible to state what can be 
done, while Turkish officials have power, to 
put an end to this systematic spoliation of the 
people. 


In an interview with the pasha he frankly 
tells him that “the persons the villagers 
had to dread most were the officials and 
the lower grades of officers, who are the 
real oppressors and robbers.” 

The same gentleman, in a despatch 
dated December 24, 1876, reports a large 
fire in the city of Van which occasioned 
the loss of from eight hundred to oue 
thousand buildings. We all know the 
rigorous measures taken by. civilized peo- 
ple, on the occasion of a fire, against plun- 
derers. In Turkey they know better than 
this — the government officers share with 
the plunderers. Mr. Zohrab, writing on 
this occasion, says : — 


The Christians complain bitterly of the con- 
duct of the government officials and soldiers, 
whom they accuse of having directed their 
efforts, while the fire lasted, to breaking open, 
carrying off, and concealing property, instead 
of endeavoring to arrest the flames, 


In another despatch the consul calls on 
the governor-general to ask what steps he 
intended to take for the protection of the 
Christians of Van. His Excellency reads 
a letter from Nazim Bey, who had just 
arrived in Van, reporting that the fire was 
accidental; that the soldiers were not at all 
implicated ; that there had been consider- 
able pillaging, but the greater portion of 
the stolen property had been recovered ; 
that the Christians had evidently been the 
most active in pillaging, as the greater 
part of the lost property was found in 
their possession; that the fire had de- 
stroyed about five hundred shops and 
stores, about half belonging to the Mus- 
sulmans, who were as great sufferers as 
the Christians. 

The consul at once contradicted every 
detail of the report of Nazim Bey from 
information “received from disinterested 
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persons who had personally taken evi- 
dence, and had visited the scene of the 
conflagration ;” and he remarked: “ If 
Nazim Bey considered the duty laid on 
him so light that a mere glance was suffi- 
cient for him to come to a decision, I 
feared his reports would be set aside as 
those of the commissioners sent into Bul- 
ee by the Porte had been.” This plun- 

ering by the Turkish officials is no new 
thing; we read precisely the same reports 
in the blue-book on the Damascus mas- 
sacres, during which officers of the sultan 
were seen by Europeans returning from 
the Christian quarter laden with plunder. 
Any one knowing the real character of the 
Turkish officer would not be surprised at 
anything of the kind. Usually the offi- 
cer comes from the family of a small 
shopkeeper, or perhaps oftener he has 
been a valet or pipe-bearer to some great 

asha. He is of a race decidedly lower 
in morale than that of the peasant, is often 
many months in arrears of pay, and has 
probably a wife and children dependent 
on him. 

On the 30th of January of this year, the 
same consul telegraphs to Sir H. Elliot: 
*“ Panic in Bitlis district, several murders, 
many villages devastated, others deserted 
by inhabitants from dread of Koords, who 
threaten the town. Inhabitants, Mus- 
sulman, Christian, watch armed in their 
barricaded houses.” The state of Bitlis 
and the neighborhood was simply one of 
anarchy as described by the consul. The 
Koords had plundered the villages around ; 
the people had fled into Bitlis, which was 
in a state of great alarm. On all this be- 
ing represented to the pasha, he replied 
that he could spare no troops ; “the people 
of each town must create their own police 
force.” Be it remembered that the Chris- 
tians are not allowed to bear arms. 

On the 14th of March of this year, Mr. 
Zohrab sent the following telegrams to 
Mr. Jocelyn at Constantinople : — 


One hundred and seventy-five Redifs, on 
way to Erzeroom, stopped at Gelintpatch, 
Kehlabar, and Hosberik, in district of Bunis ; 
have desecrated church, maltreated priest, 
beat Christians, outraged women — three vio- 
lated by about sixty men, left dying. Author- 
ities refuse protection, Villages were de- 
serted, Christians fearing massacre having fled. 
Military authorities here supine. Christians 
begin to suffer severely—dread opening 
their shops. Acts of oppression and cruelty 
occur daily. 


The foreign minister assures Mr. Jocelyn 
that no effort shall be spared to discover 





and punish the perpetrators with all rigor. 
The consul follows his telegram by a de- 
spatch in which he relates that the vil- 
lage in question was a mixed one. The 
head of the village was of course a Turk, 
and he quartered one hundred and twenty- 
five men on the Christians, and forty-five 
were taken into Mussulman houses. 


A demand for food was at once made on 
the Christians, and was complied with. Money 
was then asked for and given. The troops 
then got hold of the priest of the village and 
maltreated him. Afterwards they began abus- 
ing and beating all the male Christians they 
could find, and, entering the women’s portion 
of the houses, commenced outraging the 
women and violating the girls. Three young 
women were so brutally treated by about sixty 
soldiers that they were reported dying when 
the letters, which I have seen, relating these 
atrocities, were sent to the authorities here. 


The same enormities were committed in 
the villages of Kielakhboor and Hosberik. 
These, be it remembered, were not Circas- 
sians nor Bashi-Bazooks ; they were regu- 
lar soldiers. The consul complains to the 
pasha that he should have considered the 
affair so light as to have sent only a single 
binbashi (major) to investigate it. 

The consul makes also a very pertinent , 
remark. He says :— 


The Christians would bear with much hard 
treatment, under these exceptional circum- 
stances, without complaining, were it not that 
cruel treatment and oppression originate not 
with the men, but with the officers. . . . Offi- 
cers go to shops and take goods at their own 
prices ; the least remonstrance on the part of 
the owners results in abuse and blows... . 
On the part of the government nothing isdone 
to check these abuses.... In the villages 
officers and soldiers act just as they please, 
and the accounts of injustice and cruelty daily 
brought to me are most revolting. 


I.had intended to confine my quotations 
to the official blue-books, but a correspon- 
dent of the Zimes in Armenia may be 
mentioned as abundantly confirming all 
that Mr. Zohrab writes as to the treatment 
of the Christians in this province. He 
speaks of large tracts of country where not 
alone one but every Christian village has 
been destroyed, and the people either 
murdered or driven off as refugees. He 
further states that the Russians, while in 
their adversary’s territory, were careful 
even not to tread down the corn, and did 
their utmost to protect all non-combatants. 
This correspondent was with the Turkish, 
not the Russian army, and, as he says, had 
left England with a strong feeling in favor 
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of the Turks. One significant fact he 
mentions has not, I fancy, been fully under- 
stood by the public. He praises Mouktar 
Pasha for his determination to put down 
outrage and robbery, and mentions a case 
in which a Circassian shot a peasant who 
remonstrated against his lamb being taken. 
The Circassian was seized and condemned 
to death. A number of chiefs interceded 
for him, but he was hanged; and then 
about twelve hundred Circassians desert- 
ed. The murdered peasant, belonging to 
a village close to Kars, was evidently a 
Masse. The correspondent in ques- 
tion, Captain Norman, has lately stated in 
a lecture on the campaign in Armenia that 
the murdered man was a Mussulman; no 
such execution would have been possible 
had he been a Christian. 

Further light may be thrown upon the 
condition of this important ' Asiatic prov- 
ince by referring to the despatches of Mr. 
Consul Taylor. It may justly be said that 
it is not fair to judge of the condition of a 
country during a state of warfare; so we 
may inquire how the country was governed 
before the war, although the mode of car- 
rying cn hostilities is surely a valuable test 
of a nation’s civilization. The first de- 
spetch of Mr. Consul Taylor is one relat- 
ing to the condition of the Nestorian 
Christians of the Tyari Mountains, situ 
ated in the Koordish range of heights 
forming the frontier between Turkey and 
Persia. These interesting people have 
been more than once decimated by Koord- 
ish or Turkish massacres. In 1875 two 
of their chiefs came as a deputation to En- 
gland, and were sent to me to advise them. 

They told me they had come to throw 
themselves at the footstool of the great 

ueen of England to demand her protec- 
tion against the cruelties of the Turkish 
officials and the Koords, and they gave me 
sundry details of outrage and cruelty, 
which are too common to be repeated ; 
the last that one of them had seen was the 
yoking of some Christian women to a 

lough by a Turk. One of these chiefs 

ad a sister who was called Victoria, after 
_ the queen of England, as she had been 
rescued from a Turkish harem, into which 
she had been introduced on the occasion 
of the massacre of ten thousand thirty 
years ago, by the exertions of her Majes- 
ty’s ambassador, Sir Stratford Cannin 
(now Lord Stratford de Redcliffe). I nee 
scarcely add that these poor mountaineers 
got nothing substantial for their pilgrim- 
age. The foreign secretary would have 
nothing to say to them; some religious 





people took them in hand, and they figured 
on the platforms of sundry missionary 
meetings, and that was all. One of them 
never lived to return to his native moun- 
tains. The smoke and fogs of London 
were too much for him, and he sank and 
died of phthisis. 

The chief aim of Consul Taylor’s de- 
spatch is to warn our government of Rus- 
sian intrigues —these intrigues consisting 
of an address by Mar Shamoon, the Nes- 
torian patriarch, to the grand duke Mi- 
chael, governor-general of the Caucasus, 
imploring his protection against the Kurds 
and Turks. Seeing that a deputation had 
come to England to ask for protection, I 
presume the Russian consul also wrote to 
warn his | emeagenn ye against English in- 
trigues. I have no reason to believe that 
the governor-general of the Caucasus was 
any more favorable to the address than 
Lord Derby was to the deputation. Mr. 
Consul Taylor, however, very forcibly 
shows the fous e¢ origo of these so-called 
“foreign intrigues.” He says :— 


I have not thought it necessary to trouble 
your lordship with a copy of enclosure No. 
I in my despatch to the embassy, as it is sim- 
ply a long detailed account of the different 
species of maltreatment and oppression the 
Koords and Turks havé inflicted upon the 
Nestorians for the last two years. But the 
substance of that enclosure is that, during 
that period, they have been plundered of sev- 
eral thousand head of sheep, cattle, and 
mules; several villages have been entire] 
pillaged; six of their churches destroyed, 
eight men barbarously murdered, and no less 
than ten virgins and married women ravished 
and forcibly abducted from their homes by 
the Koords or government police. 


These last being the protectors of the 
Christians ! 


No punishment has ever attended these acts, 
the Turkish sub-governors of Inlamerk, Bash- 
kalla, and Guever, where all these atrocities 
have taken place, paying no attention to the 
Christian complaints ; on the contrary, rather, 
from their culpable apathy with respect to 
them, sympathizing with and encouraging the 
marauders. 


Besides the grand duke Michael, our 
own Consul Taylor was appealed to by the 
patriarch, and, being a British consul, he 
was equal to the cruel farce of bidding the 
lambs to turn to the wolves for redress, 
according to the well-known custom of the 
Foreign Office, a custom undeniably cor- 
rect and judicious as long as one has to 
deal with a civilized government. Mr. 
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Taylor, in his reply to Mar Shamoon (dt- 
ed September 5, 1868), says : — 


I have now the honor to address you these 
lines to inform you I shall not be wanting in 
my endeavors to promote the welfare of your 
flock as long as its members, by their deport- 
ment to the State they are subject to, will en- 
able me conveniently to represent their griev- 
ances, when well founded, to the Erzeroom vali 
for redress (!), and suggest means for their 
proper and permanent relief, 


I need not add that no vali, caimakam, 
mudir, or any such functionary has ever 
been known to interfere on behalf of 
Christians ; and when these are bidden to 
look to their own authorities for redress, 
it is not surprising if such advice appears 
to them a bitter mockery. 

Mr. Consul Taylor gives in a long de- 
spatch dated March 19, 1869, a general 
view of the social and political condition 
of the consulate for Koordistan. He in- 
forms the government that the province 
of Sileywan, although the richest of the 
grain-producing districts of Turkey, was 
suffering from the intolerable measures 
pursued by the government in the collec- 
tion of the tithes. Each village was 
obliged to accept the tithes on grains, 
fruits, and cotton ata money value based 
upon winter and spring prices, although 
the former amounted to 1/. 3s. 7d. a quar- 
ter, while the season’s wheat barely real- 
ized ninety piastres, or 16s., for the same 
measure. He mentions a village which 
had to borrow thirty thousand piastres at 
two and one-half per cent. per month to 
make up the deficiency, the whole of the 
produce realizing only twenty-two thousand 
piastres ; another, whose produce was sev- 
enteen thousand seven hundred piastres, 
had to pay twenty-four thousand piastres, 
and while the year of his visit only pro- 
duced eleven P oaaliae piastres the gov- 
ernment claimed twenty thousand. The 
consul adds these significant words : — 


Three years ago, with wheat at two hundred 
and fifty piastres (2/. 5s. 5¢.) per quarter, the 
whole amount of tithe realized from this dis- 
trict was four lacs (7,000/, Turkish). During 
the same period, however, of the one hundred 
and six villages then existing, seventy-six only 
now remain; and in each one of the latter, 
five or six chifts, or small farms, are entirely 
deserted. 


I am reminded of a circumstance to be 
found in some consular reports, nearly 
twenty years old, of the district of Salon- 
ica, complaining of the illegal extortions 
of the government employés. The plain- 
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tiffs were directed to furnish a list of these 
extortions, which soon appeared. The 
district was then forthwi.h assessed at 
that amount, being told, at the same _ time; 
that they had proved themselves able to 
bear it. Under such circumstances large 
numbers of the fellahs emigrate, and while 
their lands run out of cultivation, never- 
theless their quota of direct taxes is added 
to the already heavy obligations of those 
who remain, and thus taxation increases in 
inverse ratio to population. The meas- 
ures resorted to by government for col- 
lecting arrears are peculiarly Turkish. 
Consul Taylor reports as follows : — 


Moolas, aged men, and council-members 
were made to transport heavy loads on their 
backs, in a burning sun, from one place to an- 
other, for no other purpose than by such 
torture to accelerate payment, their steps be- 
ing unnaturally quickened by frequent blows 
from the muskets of the brutal soldiery 
appointed to superintend their unaccustomed 
labor. Married Christian women, Protestants, 
were dragged by night, in the absence of their 
husbands, to the harems and stripped of their 
gold ornaments; while several of the aged 
male members of the same creed were so 
severely injured by the treatment they were 
subjected to, as to be confined to their beds 
for months. 


A certain Mustafa Pasha was so outra- 
geously tyrannical that the government 
sent two commissioners to inquire into his 
deeds, the only result of which was that 
the pasha was exonerated and his chief 
accusers thrown into prison for an al- 
leged debt due to government, although 
the acts of which the pasha was guilty 
were a subject of public scandal. 

The consul gives us much information 
concerning the Koords. He says: — 


The Kochers and Koords are under very 
imperfect subjection, and it is only by satisfy- 
ing all demands, however outrageous, that the 
Christian agriculturists can maintain their 
position. One unbearable custom, that of 
kichlak, has done more than anything else to 
contribute to their present paucity and decay. 
That custom, originating some years ago in 
the weakness of the‘government and growing 
power of the Koords, enabled the latter to 
exercise the extraordinary right of quarterin 
themselves and flocks y Am winter in poe 
about the Christian villages, entailing upon 
the inhabitants large expenses, not only for 
fodder for their animals, but also food and 
fuel for themselves during at least four months, 


In consequence of this intolerable custom 
seven hundred and fifty families had emi- 
grated during the last six years to Rus- 
sia (here is an example of Russian in- 
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trigue), and inthe same district the few 
remaining Christian families have aban- 
doned all culture but that of wheat, as 
other produce is easier eaten up by Koord- 
ish stock. But the consul adds that the 
slightest complaint to government on the 


‘part of the Christians is followed by night 


attacks or open assaults in the day upon 
them. During «he year preceding this re- 
= no less than ten had been killed and 
orty wounded, in consequence of a com- 
plaint to the authorities. In addition to 
the lawless mob of Koords there exists in 
these regions a society of holy men, called 
sheiks, living in the Boolanik district of 
Moosh. They incessantly preach war 
against infidels, representing any outrage 
as lawful or even meritorious. Last au- 
tumn (1868) they stormed and plundered 


the venerable church and convent, datin 
from the time of the Illuminator, of Sur 
Ohann, not ten miles from Moosh itself. In 
the mé/ée two of the higher ecclesiastics were 
severely wounded, all the church plate, orna- 
ments, and embroidered robes carried off; 
but [hear it, ye antiquarians] the most irrepa- 
rable loss consisted in the complete destruc- 
tion of the valuable MS. library by these mis- 
creants. For these and other cases alluded 
to no redress has been given, no punishment 
awarded. 


The consul adds that “great crimes 
always unpunished, grievous oppressions 
unredressed, are perpetrated and merge 
into what the Koords:and Sheiks consider, 
as warranted by custom, permissible.” 
He tells us, too, that the tithes being sold 
to the highest bidder, and no one being 
allowed to cut or gather his crops until 
assessed, sometimes it is midwinter before 
they can be gathered. This miserable 
history is not unrelieved by an occasional 
grim pleasantry; thus we are informed 
that acommon mode of extorting money 
is as follows. A Koord extracts one of 
his own teeth, and then engages purposel 
in a quarrel with a Christian, during which 
blows are exchanged. The Koord then 
complains to his chief, who in every case, 
unless he is bribed by the Christian, in- 
flicts a fine in money, which varies accord- 
ing to the reputed wealth of the Christian. 
The pitce de conviction, the old tooth, is 
never impounded, and serves for several 
other charges, and is sometimes lent toa 
friend for a similar purpose. The custom 
is so common as to have originated a 
ogee “A Koord carries his teeth in 

is pocket.” In this district the consul 
informs us that the principal sufferers, 
“although sedentary agricultural Turks 





must be included in the category, are 
the Nestorians, Armenians, and Jews.” 
Within the last two years several have 
been murdered, others plundered of their 
property, forced to become Moslems, or 
emigrate for safety to Persia; while during 
the same period seven Christian churches 
have been destroyed, more than thirty 
human beings killed, virgins and married 
women abducted, whole villages devastat- 
ed and plundered, without (in spite of 
repeated orders from Constantinople) the 
slightest notice on the part of the vali and 
subordinate authorities. 

The consul describes the present con- 
dition of Achlat, a city I once visited many 
years ago, a city of miserable hovels built 
upon the splendid ruins of the formerly 
magnificent Armenian city of Klat. On 
the occasion of my visit it was but a ruined 
heap of mounds and hovels, and it has not 
since improved. Mr. Taylor points out the 
advantages it presents for commanding 
the whole district and keeping the Koords 
in subjection. Of the present state of 
this once flourishing city the consul 
says :— 


Deserted villages, ruined churches, crum- 
bling mosques, abandoned fields, meet the eye 
everywhere. The ruthless conduct of these 
ruffians (Koords), rendered bolder by the 
feebleness of the executive, has rendered 
what ought to be a paradise a desert. People 
who formerly possessed thirty to forty buffa- 
loes, besides sheep and cows, at the same time 
working ten ploughs, are now begging their 
bread, and within the last two years the 
Christian villages, Medzk, Kosthyan, Tapa 
Vank, Jizroke, Khulleek, Jogkey, and Sivra- 
tore, have been utterly abandoned by the 
Armenians, owing to the depredations of the 
people mentioned above. 


Meantime these Koords pay scarcely any- 
thing to government, but receive hard coin 
for their cattle and sheep from Jealers 
coming to purchase from Egypt and Da- 
mascus. Thus they have become extor- 
tionate usurers, obtaining three and four 
per cent. a month, with the additional obli- 
gation imposed on the creditor of keep- 
ing a cow for the lender during the winter 
months for every one thousand piastres so 
lent, or paying one hundred piastres. The 
consul during his trip arrives at Piran, 
which, when I visited it in 1849, was com- 
paratively a flourishing community. He 
had much difficulty in obtaining milk for 
his tea. The very evening before his visit 
seven Koords had visited the village, 
broken into the house of the village priest, 
beaten him and his son nearly to death, 
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and carried off the young bride of the 
latter, She was recovered ten days after, 
but in a most pitiable state. None of the 
villagers durst go to the rescue of this 
poor woman, although her cries resounded 
through the village. To such a state of 
abject submission have these people been 
reduced. For generations past every 


‘being amongst them with the slightest 


courage, self-respect, or nobility of mind 
has been murdered. Naturally the race 
has deteriorated, being bred from the 
most abject of them; and this mean sub- 
missiveness has been a reproach against 
them from many English travellers, and 
from it the strange argument is deduced 
that they are best kept under Turkish 
government. 

A large proportion of these Koords are 
Russian subjects living on the other side 
of the Russian frontier; and there seems 
to be no doubt that they fear the Russian 
government far more than the Turkish, 
yet on the whole prefer the Christian gov- 
ernment, and “are influenced by its in- 
trigues.” . 

The Armenians are everywhere de- 
scribed as industrious and useful citizens. 
Mr. Taylor, speaking as an official of the 
Foreign Office, says : — 


Everywhere throughout these districts I 
found the Armenians bitter in their complaints 
against the Turkish government, at the same 
time that they were unreserved in their praises 
of Russia, openly avowing their détermina- 
tion to emigrate. This bias is owing, as 
already stated, to the constant hostile teach- 
ing of their clergy; at the same time ample 
cause for discontent is afforded by the really 
wretched system of Turkish provincial ad- 
ministration, the unequal imposition of taxes, 
scandalous method of levying them and the 
tithes, persistent denial or miscarriage of jus- 
tice. 


The Christians are betrayed rather than 
protected by the Christian members of the 
Mijlis ; but as we have been told by other 
consuls that these are brow-beaten, and 
obliged to place their signatures to any 
document that their Moslem masters offer, 
we can hardly blame them — though it is 
undeniable that the Turkish system breeds 
as corrupt a class of Christians as any 
tyrants could desire for their purposes. 
Under all these circumstances, it is some- 
what amusing to hear the intrigues of 
Russia and the exhortations of priests 
spoken of as the cause of the disaffection 
of the Christians ; to use a homely expres- 
sion, surely this is putting the cart before 


the horse. The words “loyal” and “dis 
loyal,” too, as applied to. these people, are 
surely as absurd as can be imagined, “ be- 
cau‘e,”-to quote the words of the consul, 
a witness of the daily life of these people, 
“the Christians, in addition to deprivation 
of property, daily jeopardize their lives, 
and what is more terrible, the ‘honor of 
their females, in daily struggle for exist- 
ence — trials from which the Moslems are 
exempt.” The consul bears witness to 
Turkish morals in the following words, 
while speaking of decrease of popula- 
tion: —. 


Other reasons also, apart from those stated 
and the detestable vice common to Eastern 
countries tending to demoralize a people and 
curtail increase, or rather in favor of decrease, 
are to be found in the facts that previously no 
private soldier was allowed to marry, and that 
In every town and village morals are so de- 
praved that forced abortion and infanticide 
are daily crimes. 


In a further report on the condition of 
his consulate Mr. Taylor, in a despatch 
dated July 4, 1871, speaks of a certain holy 
man of Kurdistan, by name Sheikh Obeyd 
Ullah, whom the consul irreverently terms 
“a notorious criminal.” He had mur- 
dered and plundered amongst the Chris- 
tian villages in all directions. 


Notwithstanding repeated orders of the 
Porte for this man’s trial and punishment, 
consequent upon the repeated complaints of 
the Nestorians, the fanatical feelings of the 
vali prevailing over his sense of justice and true 
policy induced him to give this criminal, who 
ought long ago to have been consigned to the 
bagnio for life, a public entry into the town, 
escorted by public troops and high function- 
aries. During his stay here the fanatical 
party, headed by the vali, treated him more 
like an inspired being, a man sent from God, 
than anything else, and on his departure fur- 
nished him with such recommendations as in- 
duced Aali Pasha, iz the face of his previous 
orders for Obeyd Ullah’s arrest and trial, to 
declare his innocence of all the atrocious 
crimes he or his people, through his instiga- 
tion and preaching, most undoubtedly com- 
mitted. 


Erzeroom is, as we all know, the capital 
city of Armenia, and the residence of a 
British consul. The most industrious 
and largest portion of the inhabitants are 
Armenians, who, treated like dogs by their 
Moslem fellow-citizens, are often accused 
of being “disloyal.” Mr. Consul Taylor 
gives an example of Moslem fanaticism 
which is instructive. 

A certain Khachatoor Effendi was a 
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wealthy Christian of Erzeroom: of great 
public spirit. He purchased a part of the 
city that was covered with mean buildings, 
which he pulled down, and erected in their 

lace two really magnificent spacious 
endl rows of elegant shops, and a 
sumptuous bath. Healso entirely repaired 
and restored a ruined mosque, to the 
horror of both Christians and Moslems. 
He also purchased the right to a spring of 
water; but before the completion of the 
purchase he was engaged in a lawsuit with 
the mufti and certain fanatics of Erzeroom, 
who tried to prevent the purchase on the 
plea of its being wugguf, or mosque 
property. The wealthy Christian won his 
cause, as wealthy men invariably do in 
‘Turkey. On the very first night of the 
day on which the water circulated in the 
new hath the new buildings were discov- 
ered to be on fire, and the whole were 
consumed. This was evidently the work 
of an incendiary; and the buildings had 
cost 20,000/, During the conflagration 
not a finger was stirred in any endeavor to 
extinguish the flames, but several of the 
Moslems plundered. 

Khachatoor Effendi, who was a man of 
very determined character, sadly but res- 
olutely commenced the work of rebuilding 
the quarter; and while he was seated in 
a café a Moslem rode up and shot him 
dead, and not a finger was raised against 
the assassin. The consul adds :— 


All parties seem to agree that the chief pro- 
moter of this despicable gang, without whom, 
indeed, the members would soon be exposed 
to the punishment they merit, is, unfortunately 
for the administration of impartial justice in 
this vilayet, the chief justice or mufetish-ool- 
thkam, originally a miserable Greek Christian 
from the islands. This silly renegade openly 
declares the assassin to have been a Moslem 
phantom saint in disguise, Khizr Elias, in re- 
venge for fhe sacrilege done to a mosque by a 
Christian repairing it, and in like manner, to 

lease the ready dupes around him, he affects 
incredulity of a witness unless he has certain 
marks on the palms of his hands, which he 
regards for that purpose before taking their 
evidence. 


The consul proceeds to say that his influ- 
ence on the bench or in council is always 
directed to destroy a Christian’s case, 
however just, if against a Moslem; and in 
criminal cases against the latter the guilty 
usually escape. His avarice, however, 
exceeds even his fanatical partiality, so 
that a rich Christian has a good chance, 
when brought before him, a gaining his 
cause by means of a judicious present. 





It would be. easy to prove, did space 
permit, that the European provinces of. 
Turkey are in no better plight than that of. 
Armenia. We have heard much of late, 
and from. none more persistently than 
from Mr. Consul (now Sir illiam): 


Holmes, of Russian and Slav intrigues” 


being the chief cause of trouble in Euro- 
pean Turkey. ‘ But this apology for Turk-. 
ish misrule admits of ample refutation out 
of Consul Holmes’s own despatches. In 
a despatch dated July 3, 1873, he charac- 
terizes all the subordinate agents of the 
overnment in Bosnia as “ venal, ignorant, 
anatical, and untruthful.” ji 
The same consul, writing to Lord Gran- 
ville-on the 24th of February, 1871, com- 
plains that a Greek archimandrite of Mos- 
tar, who had been arrested in the previous 
year, was still in prison, and no decision 
ad been come to concerning him. He 
adds that after all there is nothing unusual 
in the case; and the consul, who certainly 
during the late troubles has shown him- 
self very favorable to the Turks, and has 
been officially thanked by them in conse- 
quence, thus concludes his despatch : — 


The unnecessary delay and neglect, to the 
= oma often of innocent persons, the open 

ribery and corruption, the invariable and un- 
just favor shown to Mussulmans in all cases 

etween Turks and Christians, which dis- 
tinguish the Turkish administration of what 
is called “justice” throughout the empire, 
cannot fail to suggest the question — what 
would be the lot of foreigners in Turkey were 
the European powers to give up the Capitula- 
tions? I am convinced that their position, in 
the provinces at all events, would be intolera- 
ble, and that they would quit the country to a 
man, while the outcry and feeling in Europe 
against Turkey would ultimately cause her 
ruin, The universal ignorance, corruption, 
and fanaticism of all classes preclude all hope 
of an efficient administration of justice for at 
least another generation, 


It certainly does seem strange that a 
gentleman who could thus describe the 
administration of a government, of which 
he is one of the most vehement support- 
ers, should have thought it necessary to 
seek in the machinations of foreign in- 
trigue the cause of the chronic disaffec- 
tion which prevails throughout the Chris- 
tian provinces of the Ottoman Porte. Mr. 
Consul Holmes does not state the ground 
of his faintly hinted hope that “at least 
a generation” would make the slightest 
change in the state of things which he has 
painted in such sombre colors. Turkish 
rule is not a political experiment of so 
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novel ‘a character that’ reasoning: minds 
are justified, in the absence of all evidence, 
in building hopes-on its possible ameliora- 
tion. Turkish rule has a history embrac- 
ing many ages and countries, and that 


‘history tells one invariable uniform tale. 


The state of things described by Consul 
Zohrab and others in Armenia, and by 


Consul Holmes and a legion of unim- 


achable witnesses in the European prov- 
inces of Turkey, has ever prevailed in 
every country in which a Mussulman gov- 
ernment has _ wielded: independent sway.. 
The student of history, therefore, must 


reject as idle dreams all hopes and theo- |. 
ties which start from the hypothesis that 


the Turkish government can ever reform 
itself. The iniquities of its administra- 
tion are organic. They belong to the 
essence of Turkish rule, and can only be 
abolished by the abolition of that rule. 
For Armenia, for Bulgaria and Bosnia, 
and the other Christian provinces of Tur- 
key, the only hope is in their emancipa- 
tion from the foul and cruel yoke of the 
Turk, for that yoke can never be other 
than foul and cruel. I have seen its work- 
ing in times of war and in times of peace. 
My knowledge of Bulgaria, as of other 
provinces of Turkey, does not date from 
yesterday. I have travelled in Bulgaria 
when Turkey was in the enjoyment of 
profound peace, and there was no preten- 
sion of Russian intrigues, and I know that 
Consul Holmes’s description of Turkish 
rule in Bosnia would do very well, mutatis 
mutandis, for a description of Turkish 
rule in Bulgaria. Why should it be 
thought that Midhat’s Constitution gives 
better hope than the solemn pledge offered 
to Europe in the more august hatti-houma- 
youn of the treaty of Paris? Mr. Consul 
Stuart states that the promises made in 
that famous international engagement on 
the part of the Porte “ are as dead a letter 
as if they had never been penned.” And 
he gives forcibly the Moslem argument : — 


God, who gave us these countries, can, if he 
pleases, enable us to hold them. If we are to 
lose them, his will be done. But, happen 
what will, we must follow the commandments 
of the Prophet. At the same time we must 
try, as long as we can, to keep up appearances 
with the Ghiaours, promise anything, and 
boldly affirm the execution of the promises. 
Deception is lawful with the Ghiaours. 


Mr. Wood, our consul-general at Tunis, 
puts in a clear form the simple principles 
of Mohammedan government. He says :— 


It must always be borne in mind that the 
Koran is at the same time a religious and a 
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olitical ‘code. All Mussulmans admit it to 

so, and it cannot be expected, therefore, 
that, since their religion is intimately con- 
nected with their national policy, they will not 
make use of the former to carry out the latter. 
Their policy may be briefly defined, namely, 
the maintenance of their faith in its purity by 
exclusiveness and isolation ; the emancipation 
of the countries which have fallen under 
Christian rule ; and the extermination of the 
infidel nations and races who, by refusing to 
pay tribute for the redemption of their blood, 
are pronounced by the Prophet to be in a 
state of open rebellion against the law, and 
consequently deserving of death. Enlight- 
ened and tolerant Mohammedans will en- 
deavor to palliate these precepts by quotations 
from the Koran and Hadis; but they are not 
the less the cherished creed, the conscious - 
belief of upwards of two hundred million Mo- 
hammedans, 


This is a warning to all Europe. The 
countries which have fallen under Chris- 
tian rule, but which were once Moslem, 
comprise an enormous territory in Asia, 
the best part of which is now British ter- 
ritory, and flourishing European states, 
such as Hungary. Supposing for a mo- 
ment that the dearest wish of the philo- 
Turks was gratified, that the Ottoman 
arms were victorious in this war, and that 
the Russians were driven out of Turkish 
territory. They flatter themselves doubt- 
less that things would go on precisely as 
before, minus the “intrigues” of Russia. 
Turkey, the firm ally of England, would 
preserve the road to India clear by keep- 
ing herself weak, anarchical, and ready to 
be dictated to and to yield to pressure. On 
the contrary, feeling she had defeated a 
country which has always seemed to her 
eyes the most powerful in Europe, Turkey 
might be pardoned some elation. Would 
she then continue to submit to the Capit- 
ulations, to that international agreement 
which recognizes the impossibility of 
Christians being treated with any degree 
of fairness before the law? In all Euro- 
pean countries it is a matter of course that 
aliens must submit themselves to the laws 
of the country, so that even an Englishman 
accused of murder in France would, after 
due inquiry before a magistrate, be given 
up to the French authorities, supposing he 
had crossed the Channel. But in Turkey 
the subject of any Christian State accused 
of any offence, even the murder of a Mos- 
lem, would at once be delivered up to his 
own authorities to be dealt with. And 
why? Because the judges of Turkey from 
time immemorial have always been recog- 
nized as corrupt and fanatical. According 
to a large party of Englishmen, these 
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judges are good enough for native Chris- 
tians, but it would be rank cruelty to allow 
them to judge even the criminal classes of 
Europe. Onder the changed circum- 
stances produced by Turkish victories, the 
Turks would not for a moment submit 
to the humiliation of the Capitulations. 
And what then? Mr. Consul Holmes says 
that the position of Europeans, a ver 
numerous population, would become intol- 
erable, and that they would quit the coun- 
trytoaman. He is right. There would 
be an outcry all over Europe; we should 
as likely as not hear of an English consui 
being impaled; certainly Englishmen 
would be rotting in horrible Turkish dun- 

eons all over the country. Would Tur- 
Soy submit to our holding Aden, a piece of 
genuine Moslem territory? If she found 
that fortress too hard a nut to crack, she 
certainly would no longer allow the Arabs 
to furnish the garrison with victuals. 
They have but a few years ago tried to cut 
off the supplies. Would the Turks pa- 
tiently allow the Suez Canal to continue‘to 
be a high road for infidels through their 
dominions? If they durst not openly lay 
hands on it, we may be sure they would 
block it up accidentally, for nothing would 
be easier. 

Our philo-Turks, most of whom are 
grossly ignorant of the country, seem not 
to be aware that Turkey is endurable to 
Europeans only as long as she can be bul- 
lied. The ambassadors of the powers are 
incessantly bringing pressure to bear on 
the government, which yields only to men- 
aces. This was the secret of the enor- 
mous influence of the “great Elchie.” 
He browbeat and bullied the pashas, and 
played on their fears; he would be about 
the last man in the world to treat a Turk- 
ish minister as a civilized being. All this 
would be over if Turkey should come out 
of the war triumphant. Englishmen 
would find that they had been favored 
merely because they were supposed to be 
the enemies of Russia; but after that 
country had been disposed of Englishmen 
would be classed with other Ghiaours, but 
worse, inasmuch as they hold in bondage 
some millions of true believers. The ela- 
tion of the Turks would not be the only 
evil; there would be a general Moslem 
war-cry all over the world. In the Crime- 
an days we flattered ourselves that we were 
propitiating our Moslem subjects by fight- 
ing for the kaliph. A few months after 
the termination of the war Moslems were 
cutting the throats of English women and 
children. Russia is incessantly accused 
of “intriguing ” in the Christian provinces 


of Turkey; the charge now would be that 
Turkey was intriguing amongst the Mos- 
lems of India. These would be inces- 
santly reminded that they were under the 
yoke of the Ghiaour, and they would natu- 
rally look to Turkey as their champion. 
How long under such circumstances could 
we keep the peace with this Asiatic peo- 
ple, which has been for hundreds of years 
the unmitigated curse of eastern Europe 


Land western Asia, and has cost us so 


much blood and treasure ? 

The tragedy now being acted in Euro- 
pean Turkey is such as the world has not 
witnessed for ages. The Turks have 
swarmed over the country, ravaging their 
own territories, and indulging in hideous 
orgies that none but central Asiatics are 
capable of. The Bulgarians, when armed 
by the invaders, have here and there bru- 
tally revenged themselves, as might have 
been expected; but the worst symptom to 
ourselves is that there exists amongst us 
a large body of decent Christians who, 
faintly deploring these deeds as far as they 
choose to believe them, nevertheless join 
in the Turkish war-cry and profess to be- 
lieve Turkish lies, despite the contradic- 
tions of our officials on the spot. 

Happily, there is now little fear that the 
arms of Turkey will triumph in the pres- 
ent struggle. Nor is there much doubt 
that Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, 
at least, will be delivered from the bond- 
age of Turkish administration. It is in 
Armenia chiefly that the English admirers 
of the Turk and his ways will strain every 
nerve to impose again on the neck of a 
long-suffering population the galling yoke 
which the sword of Russia has broken. 
The writer, however, can hardly persuade 
himself that the most fanatical among the 
advocates of Ottoman rule would deliber- 
ately commit so = a crime if they knew 
what they were doing. They really do not 
know what Turkish rule means for the 
helpless populations who are subject to its 
tender mercies. The evidence recorded 
in the preceding pages—evidence which 
can hardly be gainsaid — may peradven- 
ture open the eyes of those who would 
commit their country to the hazard of one 
of the most calamitous and flagitious wars 
in history. 


From The Examiner. 
LAY-FIGURES. 


THIs is not about the wooden dolls who 





wear clothes to oblige the artists, and who 
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accept any sort of attitudes, heroic or vile, 
pathetic or frivolous, convenient to their 
delineators, without ——s inconven- 
ience. Those dolls exist for theirdestiny, 
and their destiny is their salvation from a 
worse. But for it they might be fire-wood 
or kitchen dressers; instead of sitting 
sacredly on chairs which must not be 
moved lest they should be ever so little 
disturbed, they might be chairs them- 
selves, sat upon and knocked over by any 
mere stout gentleman; they might bear the 
burden of draperies as towel-horses or 
clothes-pegs ; they might be chipped into 
matches; they might be trodden on as 
floors. But, rescued from degradation, 
rescued from annihilation, they have their 
calm and honored place; they fulfil their] 
vocation ape and without sense of 
wrong ; they are lay-figures and they know 


i 

The lay-figures who do not know ‘it are 
the persons in question—the live lay- 
figures who, not dreaming what is hap- 
pening to them, sit for their characters to 
novelists and social caricaturists. They 
have been seized on in the bosom of their 
families, in the shelter of their friends’ 
houses, at their clubs, at church, and put 
to use. Some of them have posed for 
personages of strange histories, person- 
ages fearful and wonderful to them when 
they come to read of them, never dream- 
ing who has sat for them; some as their 
mere uneventful selves with just an altered 
name; some of them for specimens of the 
latest faults and follies of the age to do 
duty under a class-labelling in the objurga- 
tions of Juvenals by the week. 

It is evident that if these live lay-figures 
never come to know the purposes they 
have served, and if other people do not 
come to know it either, if the secret of 
who was the model remains a fathomiess 
mystery in the artist’s breast, they are 
not the worse for his work upon them. 
Nobody will feel any uneasiness but the 
artist, whose conscience, one would think, 
may get a little pricked if he chance to re- 
ceive some proof of confidence from the 
man whose fireside foibles he has copied 
for his iatest villain, or some neighborly 
charity from the good lady he has, to his 
thinking, drawn to the life as the vulgar 
mother. And as, because of the different 
lights in which other people’s characters 
present themselves to us according to our 
own position towards them and according 
to the actual position as regards them- 
selves, and still more because of the dif- 
ference of perceptions and sympathies 





which make each man’s mental vision in 


some way differently tinged from every 
other man’s, no two human beings form 
exactly the same conception of any third 
human being, it can never be an easy task 
to produce a likeness of an individual 
character which shall make itself recog- 
nized by everybody without any help from 
external accessories, and it need never bea 
difficult task to disguise its identity by 
such accessories. Some of us could not 
be easy under any sense whatever of usin 
the intimacies, or even the mere soci 
contacts of life, towards individual por- 
traiture, however disguised; yet this is 
rather a personal idiosyncracy than the 
conviction of a carefully reasoning con- 
science, and there can be no doubt that a 
skilful employment of one’s neighbors as 
lay-figures is consonant with the strictest 
honor in every relation of life. In this 
matter the one certain law of duty, but 
that law an immutable one, is in plain fact 
the popular eleventh commandment, Zhou 
shalt not be found out. Toadmitsomuch 
is not by one jot or one tittle to palliate the 
abominable baseness of creeping into con- 
fidences for artistic purposes. Still less 
can it be held to allow the cowardly and 
easy cleverness of concocting an unmis- 
takable effigy and exhibiting it in a literary 
pillory against which no protest-can be 
made by or for the original, for to protest 
is to admit the likeness. Such crimes are 
heard of and no doubt do happen, though 
they probably are heard of far oftener 
than they happen; the common fallacy of 
the non-writing public that in literature a 
portrait must necessarily have an original 
cannot but cause a good many Procrustean 
fittings of originals to portraits, and the 
luckless artist who thought he had created 
may live to learn that he has only carica- 
tured. But however that may be there 
ought to be, among honest people, no 
room for discussion whether such crimes, 
when they do happen, are crimes ; nor are 
they the less so because their results may 
be amusing, or eyen edifying, to us as 
readers, any more than the fraudulent ob- 
taining of a bill of exchange would be less 
an offence against the law because we 
ourselves, coming into possession of it as 
innocent holders, have received good 
money for it. 

The question that does present itself for 
discussion is whether the conscious use of 
a a re for a literary portrait is artis- 
tically desirable. Should the novelist who 
wishes to depict some phase of embodied 
character to the life select a given man of 
the required character and depict Aim to 
the life? Or should he, as 2 means of 
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giving verisimilitude to a more or less in- 
vented personage, elaborate the details 
from some one in actual existence, de- 
scribing real peculiarities, and perhaps real 
incidents? The methods, usual enough, 
sound good on first statement; and they 
would Ge good if they were not misleading. 
The writer believes that, because he has 
the evidence of actual occurrence in his 
world of facts for what he has set down as 
occurring in his world of fiction, he has 
been true to nature; the reader is con- 
scious, more or less clearly, of the inter- 
polation of one sort of truth to nature into 
another sort of truth to nature, to the dis- 
turbance of both. It is like the crown 
one sees affixed on the canvas to the 
painted heads of Madonnas and saints: 
the beaten gold is real, and the gems are 
real; without them the face would have 
been real, and with a higher reality than 
theirs. The whole picture becomes false 
by the introduction of the extraneous bit 
of veritable material. Nor, even, is the 
actual personage, or the actual saying or 
doing, interpolated by the writer into his 
imaginary sequence of causes and effects, 
however carefully copied, absolutely true 
in itself apart from its relative truth as a 
portion in the whole; for these are not 
themselves except as themselves, they 
need the rest of their facts. Without 
them they are incomplete; you get a cer- 
tain full-faced view of them, but the rest 
of them is not there, and you feel it; just 
as you miss the rounding sides and back 
of the crown on the pictures, although 
perspective would not have allowed of 
your seeing all round the crown at once if 
it had been complete. 

The fact is, you can learn from each 
human being a great deal more about 
human nature than you can learn of his 
individual nature. Everybody does things 
which, as coming from lin, are quite un- 
accountable to his most intimate friends 
— more unaccountable to them the more 
intimate they are. “I, have known So- 
and-So intimately for years, and he is the 
very last person I should have expected 
to do that,” — what a familiar phrase it is! 
The action spoken of may be quite com- 
prehensible, given a certain character and 
certain circumstance ; it may even, if ofa 
meritorious or lofty-souled nature, be what 
we conceive that we ourselves should do in 
such a case, but as So-and So’s action it is 
incompreheasibie to us. That simpl 
means that, hecause we are not Sean 
So and look on him from the outside, we 
do not really know his character ;-he has 
an identity which we cannot master. Su- 
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periority on one side cannot enable us to 
read him through and through, still less 
of course can inferiority, and even sympa- 
thy will not overcome that inevitable sepa- 
ration of self from self which makes the 
most closely-knit minds still in so many 
workings a secret toeach other. We may, 
from what our lives have taught us of 
many John Smiths, create a John Smith 
of a probable or at the least possible char- 
acter, on whom we look from the inside, 
and make him do according to his character 
within the facts we assign him in his three- 
volume career; but we cannot say with 
certainty of any individual John Smith of 
our flesh and blood acquaintance what he 
would be and do in imaginary circumstan- 
ces. Do what we will the individual John 
Smith will be incongruous to our theory 
of him, and when we have got him well 
copied into our book he will show there 
as the lay-figure he is. 

Supposing that a novelist wants to rep- 
resent a first-class heroine rejecting a first- 
class hero for a second-class hero, without 
any such appearance of idiocy on her part 
as shall alienate the admiration of the 
reader. What would be the use of his 
trying to give her vitality by making her a 
close study of the real young lady who 
committed a like error of judgment and 
refused his real self in favor of his real, 
and, to his mind, manifestly ineligible ri- 
val? He never was able, he never will be 
able, to comprehend how she arrived at her 
selection... Consequently if he be never 
so successful in describing her as he knows 
her, in transcribing her amiabilities, her 
caprices, the little traits that reveal dispo- 
sition, the little special mannerisms that 
give originality, she will remain incompre- 

ensible to the readers. And in literature 
the incomprehensible is the unnatural ; the 
personages are allowed no lasting secrets 
from the reader, their very hearts are laid 
bare, and what they are must be reason for 
what they do. If the novelist from what 
intuition, sympathy, observation, reflection, 
have taught him of human hearts, gen- 
erally, and what he has known or has 
guessed of the feelings and ways, gener- 
ally, of women of the sort of the heroine 
he has in view, creates his creature, he 
will know her too thoroughly to make mis- 
takes about what she would be likely to do 
in any of her predicaments, and she will 
even, as he goes on, teach him things he 
never dreamed of in his first conception of 
such a nature, and of which all readers will 
feel, “ How true!” and some will say, 
“ What a careful study from the life — evi- 





dently a portrait.” 
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There is of course a kind of delineation 
for which the use of the lay-figure is, ar- 
tistically speaking, not only unobjectiona- 
ble but distinctly useful; and that is when 
the effect aimed at is that of caricature. 
And by caricature is here meant not mere- 
ly humoristic exaggeration, but that kind of 
deoxrigiion which, whether for mirth or for 
pathos, for blackening or for beautifying, 
aims at giving vividness by rendering sali- 
ent points of character, and still more of 
manner, strongly and persistently conspic- 
uous without much, if any, attempt at gen- 
eral truth to nature. In this sort of work 
a lay-figure with a peculiarity may be an 
inva eabte model. But it is not a kind of 
work of which very much is desirable. 
To do it badly, perhaps even to do it mod- 
erately well, is too easy ; to do it well is too 
difficult. Caricature is not, as rash folk 
suppose, merely.a convenient simplifying 
of art for those who cannot succeed in re- 
producing the true proportions, but a spe- 
cial sort of art requiring a special gift. It 
is true, unhappily, that to copy a caricature 
is imensaealily easier than to copy, let 
alone to create, an ordinary portrait; and 
so far the second-hand of caricature is of 
better result than other imitation: but so 
far only. For those who have only to read 
the books, not to write them, the ease with 
which a vigorous or a deftly touched-in 
caricature can be imitated into a tedious 
monstrosity is something other than a gain. 
However, granted the style, it must be 

anted that in it the human lay-figure has 

is use. Must it not, however, also be 
said that it is just in this manner that he 
should not be used? To use him you can- 
not disguise him; on the contrary you 
must make his peculiarities more evident, 
you must keep them strong, unmistakable, 
and you must ignore those large intervals 
in the lives of the most peculiar of us in 
which we are not a peculiar. You 
must, in fact, catch your ay-figure in strik- 
ing moments so that the likeness shall be 
unhesitating, and you must not, on pain of 
losing your points, alter away those feat- 
ures by which recognition of the original 
is possible. Your fellow-creature’s right 
not to be made a lay-figure under such 
circumstances is surely as inalienable as 
his right not to be hanged without trial by 
judge and jury. 


From The Spectator. 
THE MOBILITY OF ASIATICS. 


THE papers are full of accounts of two 
great movements among the Mahomme- 





dans of eastern Europe,—a flight among 
those of Roumelia and Bulgaria towards 
the capital, and an exodus of all classes 
rorge | to all the coast provinces into 
Asia. e first movement is a most dis- 
tressing one, —a panic flight of peaceable 
households, driven from their homes by un- 
real fears of the Russians, whose interest as 
well as policy is conciliation, and by real 
fears of their outraged neighbors, the Bul- 
garians, of the Turkish irregulars, and of 
the Circassians, whose criminal violence 
daunts and exasperates the Turks them- 
selves,—a flight attended by all the hor- 
rors which accompany such catastrophes 
in Asia, but exaggerated by accidental con- 
tact with European methods of locomo- 
tion. In a normal state of affairs, the 
terror-stricken crowds would fly slowly, in 
carts, along many ‘roads, or across the 
open country, and would of necessity be 
dispersed, and therefore suffer little trom 
hunger or from overcrowding; but Rou- 
melia has one railway, and as a train 
moves quicker than a cart, the multitudes 
precipitate themselves on the stations, 
throw themselves before the engines till 
the drivers dare not move, swarm into the 
carriages till children perish of suffocation, ° 
and even sling themselves in crates, like 
quails or wild ducks, beneath the wheels, 
without food, or means of momenta 
escape from imprisonment. The result 
is as if a herd of buffaloes were stamped- 
ing down the Strand, an uncivilized rush 
being, as it were, compressed, yet not 
stopped, by contact with a civilized local- 
ity, till all circumstances of suffering and 
horror and violence are concentrated in 
one spot, to their great increase in reality 
and their multiplication tenfold in appear- 
ance. This flight, of course, will be 
stopped by peace, or by the restoration of 
order which follows military occupation, 
or by a determined effort of the Porte to 
put the Circassians down; but the sec- 
ond movement, the exodus of Mahom- 
medans out of Europe into Asia, may pos- 
sibly not end at all, but continue, for 
months or years, until the last Mussul- 
man has shaken off the dust of Europe 
from his feet. 

No idea has a more complete possession 
of the English mind and no idea has-more 
need of rectification than that of the im- 
mobility of the ordinary Asiatic, whether 
Mussulman or Hindoo. It is supposed 
that if he is once settled on the land, he 
becomes so attached to it that nothing 
will move him from his village, that he 
will remain ploughing the same fields for 
age after age, and that nothing but force 
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will tempt him to quit the one spot that he 
knows. The immobility of an English 
villager is said to be activity when com- 
pared with the tenacious restfulness of an 
Asiatic, who remains under all circumstan- 
ces rooted to the soil, more like a natural 
feature oi it thana human being. This 
statement is true in the main, but it re- 
quires some exceptions which are ver 
seldom made, and which in practice mod- 
ify the general truth most materially. The 
Asiatic, west of China, no doubt is at- 
tached to his home, knows little if aught 
beyond it, and is so entirely free from 
annoyance at the daily monotony of a life 
confined to one place, that he looks upon 
such monotony as part of the divine 
order and as essential to the true enjoy- 
ment of existence. He likes to live in 
one place, to see always the same scenes, 
to meet always the same people, to per- 
form for years the same daily tasks, to 
find everything, even moderately unpleas- 
ant things, always to-day what they were 
esterday and will be to-morrow. He 
oves monotony—it may be,as many 
assert, from a peculiarity of the Asiatic 
temperament inherited through ages, 
though we find the same love among many 
of the European nations,— as, for example, 
the southern French and Bavarians,— and 
cannot forget that the Aryan came from 
Bactria, or it may be from the pro- 
found conviction which he entertains that 
the order of things when once settled be- 
ing divine, the effort to alter is at once 
impious and futile. There are artisan 
families in India and, we are told, in Da- 
mascus who have worked at the same 
work day by day for a thousand years; 
peasant families who have not only tilled 
the same fields, but have gone into them 
and left them at the same hour, according 
to the season, from a period before the 
birth of Christ. They have no wish for 
change, no ambition to do better, no incli- 
nation to roam, no sense of failure be- 
cause they are as their forefathers were, 
and as their sons will be. Such content, 
content which is consistent with perma- 
nent melancholy, and even in occasional 
instances with deep and persistent sad- 
ness, seems incomprehensible to the En- 
= who never witnesses it unless 
e has already uprooted himself from his 
own home, and he very readily exagger- 
ates its limits. The Asiatic adheres to 
his home only when, as the result of his 
adherence, certain conditions are sure to 
be fulfilled. He requires a motive for 
movement other than that hope of enjoy- 
ment in change, or that desire of better- 
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ing himself, which is the impulse of the 
estern man, but once disturbed, once 
resented with a motive for going which 
is sufficient to his own mind,no man 
moves ‘so easily. In India, in Persia, in 
Arabia, in Turkey, pilgrimage is a habit 
such as it never has been in any Euro- 
pean land. The most customary accident 
—a death in the house, a sickness, a loss 
of money, an access of spiritual restless- 
ness —is motive sufficient, and in a few 
days or hours the individual or the family 
is in motion towards some shrine or some 
sacred spot hundreds, it may be thou- 
sands, of miles away, on a journey which 
may take months or years, and through 
lands as unknown to the pilgrims as Egypt 
is to a Suffolk laborer or Thibet to an 
Esquimaux. The celebrated pilgrimage to 
Mecca is but one among hundreds of such 
pilgrimages, undertaken every day by 
thousands of Asiatics as readily and as 
cheerfully as an English migration is un- 
dertaken to the next village. Through- 
out the Asiatic world there are spots 
toward which, pee all ages and from 
all countries a ceaseless stream of human- 
ity is always slowly flowing, filled up by 
crowds whose objects and impulses are 
almost as obscure as their means of sub- 
sistence or their chances of areturn. Re- 
ligious anxiety has destroyed content, and 
the Asiatic moves as readily as the Yan- 
kee or the Missourian. Nor is religion 
the only motive. The Asiatic moves in- 
stantly if anything hateful and not visibly 
of God, like a flood or an earthquake, 
comes across him, moves out of the way 
of an army or of an oppressive governor, 
or of an epidemic, or of famine, or of taxa- 
tion —— unbearably, as he thinks, upon 
his land. All men who have set themselves 
to organize provinces filled with Asiatics 
know that there isa turn of the financial 
screw which will, even in Egypt, empty 
provinces, entire peoples taking flight to 
some more favoredland. An Englishman, 
nota century ago, emptied Bundelcund in 
that way, and the province has never recov- 
ered; a stern Persian tax-gatherer often 
depopulates a district, and an oppressive 
governor in Turkey sometimes inflicts in 
one year a blow from which his pashalic 
does not recover foracentury. The people 
do not perish,—they go away. The at- 
traction to the soil once ended, the Asiatic 
moves even more easily than the Euro- 
pean. Hehas no feeling about his “ coun- 
try” in the English sense ; indeed, in many 
languages he cannot express the idea. He 
is not afraid to go far, if he has not to cross 
the sea, for once uprooted, distance makes 
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little difference to him. He has no furni- 
ture to carry, for, except a carpet and a 
few brass pans, he uses none. He has 
no trouble about meals, for he is content 
with parched grain, which his wife can 
cook anywhere, or dried dates, or dried 
flesh, or anything obtainable which will 
keep. He‘is, ona march, careless where 
he sleeps, provided his family are round 
him —in a stable, under a porch, or in the 
open air— he never changes his clothes 
at night, and he is profoundly indifferent 
to everything that the Western man un- 
derstands by “comfort.” If he has time, 
he takes his cattle with him, if not, he 
abandons them or sells them for any sum 
procurable, turns everything possible into 
money, and with all his possessions on his 
back or ina cart marches on, perfectly 
secure of the favor of God, to the destinae 
tion which, sometimes from a tradition as 
‘old as his own family, he has fixed in his 
own mind, with a certain stoicism and 
even nobility of resignation which it is im- 
ssible not to admire. If the English 
ad it progress would cease, but so also 
would discontent. Movements of this 
kind have repeatedly been reported with- 
in the past century in Turkey, in Persia, 
and even in India, where occasionally a 
huge wave of population breaks out of or 
into some ™ << or well-governed 
native state. The losses in every such 
movement are frightful, but the Asiatic 
is careless of statistics, and thinks of the 
deaths only as calamitous incidents of the 
route, no more to be lamented than any 
others which it may please Providence to 
send. It is quite possible that an impulse 
of this kind may strike the European 
Mussulmans, who as an ascendant caste 
will sorely chafe under the victory of the 
Christians, and that within ten years they 
will all have silently glided away, as they 
have within the last quarter of a centur 
out of Roumania and Servia. They will 
fret under the altered social system, they 
will recall undying traditions of pleasanter 
lands across the southern straits, where 
all things are still ordered according to 
Moslem use and wont, and where there is 
room for millions; and silently selling 
their property, they will, with their wives 
and children, depart for the south, and 
crossing the Bosphorus or the Darda- 
nelles, settle, each group going deeper and 
deeper into the interior, in Asia Minor, 
the wonderfully fertile land, four times as 
large as England, which the rule of the 
pashas has emptied of its ancient popula- 
tion. They will not be prosperous there, 
for their métier in life is rule, and not the 
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steady industry through which alone in 
our day prosperity is attained; but the 

will be content and tolerably peaceful until 
..e intrusive, restless European, filling up 
European Turkey, shall decide that the 
southern Mediterranean also belongs to 
him,tand that the stationary or decaying 
Mosiem must depart thence also. The 
new settlers will take the unoccupied fields, 
construct light, unfurnished dwellings, 
plough ,or compel Christians to plough 
enough acres to maintain them, and live 
on, unprogressing, sure that this is what 
God ordained from the beginning, utterly 
contemptuous of Western restlessness, 
and leaving the general results of their 
inaction to fate and the stars. Travellers 
who see their daily life will like them very 
much, and travellers who see their spas- 
modic life—their life when their calm 
monotony is threatened by men whom 
they can kill — will consider them brute 
beasts; and once again the controvers 

will rise and fall and be fought out, to end, 
as it always ends, in showing that that 
which moves will conquer the immobile, 
and that sand must fly before an advanc- 
ing breeze. The Moslem, unless we mis- 
take all signs, is uprooting himself, and 
his tradition as to his home being Asia, 
will no longer stay in what for him has 
— the most ungenial quarter of the 
wor 


From Nature. 
THE SALARIES OF THE OFFICERS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE inadequacy of the salaries of the 
officers of the British Museum has lon 
been a standing grievance. It is mani- 
festly impossible to give any valid reasons 
why the literary and scientific men of this 
great national establishment should not 
receive emoluments at least equal to those 
granted in the ordinary branches of the 
civil service. The obstinacy of the trus- 
tees in clinging to obsolete principles of 
priority, and in endeavoring to keep 
entirely in their own hands the right of 
nomination to afl the more important posts, 
has, no doubt, been the main cause why 
the Treasury have until recently refused 
todo justice to a most meritorious and 
ill-treated branch of the public service. 
From the “ Correspondence between the 
Trustees of the British Museum and the 
Treasury,” which has lately been issued 
as a Parliamentary paper, we are glad to 
find that in this instance, as on former 
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occasions, the present ministry has been 
induced to do justice where their prede- 
cessors in office have persistently ignored 
righteous claims. ter a long corre- 
spondence, commenced in May, 1876, and 
extending over some fifteen months, it 
seems to have been finally settled that the 
salaries of the keepers of the various 
departments shall be raised to 750/. per 
annum after five years’ service, instead of 
stopping at 600/., the former limit, and 
that the salaries of the assistant keepers 
shall rise to 600/. after five years’ service, 
instead of being restricted to 450/. as 
heretofore. The assistants in the various 
departments will, in future, be divided 
into two classes, the first, or upper class, 
with salaries commencing at 250/. per 
annum, and rising by annual increments 
of 15/. to 450/.; those of the second, or 
lower class, commencing at 120/., and ris- 
ing by increments of Io/. to 240/. This 
will create a considerable general improve- 
ment in the position of these subordinates, 
of whom the junior assistants, as they are 
called, have hitherto commenced at go/,, 
and the senior assistants have never risen 
beyond 4oo/. But the trustees have agreed 
to regard the new second class for.the 
future as an “educational class,” from 


which those persons who show special apti- 
tude for the work of the different depart- 
ments may be promoted to the first class, 
whilst those who have no extraordinary 
abilities must remain content with the maxi- 


mum salary of the lower class. . Another 
concession that the trustees have been 
compelled to make in order to obtain the 
above-mentioned advantages is a reduction 
in the number of the assistants of the 
upper class. The Treasury justly point 
out to the trustees that the scheme of hav- 
ing a first class of assistants double the 
number of that of the second class, is 
“inconsistent with all ordinary classifica- 
tion,” and that the comparative numbers 
of the two classes “ought to be exactly 
reversed.” This the trustees have, as it 
appears, somewhat unwillingly undertaken 
to effect, by a gradual reduction of the 
number of first-class assistants as vacan- 
cies occur, and by making all future ap- 
pointments into the second class, except 
when “an opportunity occurs of securing 





special qualifications.” -- 

A third point which the trustees “are 
‘prepared to reconsider ” is the number of 
keeperships, now ‘amounting to thirteen; - 
and in order that the Treasury may have 
greater control in this matter, they have 
undertaken not to fill up any keepershi 
which may hereafter become vacant, 
“ without the previous concurrence of the 
Treasury.” A still more important pro- 
posal made by the Treasury and “ conceded ~ 
by the trustees,” is that the position of 
keeper should be considered as a “ staff 
appointment, to which no officer within the 
museum should have any right of succes- 
sion by seniority.” This “concession ” 
will, we trust, do away with the practice of 
putting round men into square holes, in 
order to obtain for them an additional sal- 
ary, which in former years has, we fear, 
been followed in some instances at the 
British Museum. 

One remainin 
exercised the well-known econom 
secretary of the treasury, we are shined to 
see he has been obliged to give up. It 
was proposed that the keepers who occup 
the residences attached to the British 
Museum ought to give up a certain portion 
of their salaries in lieu of rent. In reply 
to this ingenious suggestion, the trustees 
very justly urge that those keepers who 
reside on the premises have important 
duties to perform, in having to take in turn 
the general charge of the whole museum 
under the principal librarian, for which the 
accommodation of a residence is no more 
than a fair equivalent. This contention 
was ultimately allowed to prevail; and on 
the whole, we think, there is every reason 
to be grateful to the government for the 
improvements effected By the new scheme 
in the position of the fmzployés at the Brit- 
ish Museum. Even/‘in these hard times it 
cannot be said that a place of 750/. per 
annum with a good residence attached and 
a pension in future when work is no longer 
possible, is not such a prospect as may 
well attract some of the cleverest youths of 
the period who have a leaning towards lit- 
erature or science to seek the place of 
“junior assistant” in the British Mu- 
seum. 


the ‘services of a pérsofi possessing very 


point, which has much 
of the , 





SINCE the article on * Miramar and Maxi- 
milian ” was in press we are informed that a 
few weeks since a letter from Madame Ba- 
zaine was . ceived by the editor of a French 
paper, speaking of the article in question as 


one likely to be widely read by the public, and 
requesting him to-correct the statement that 
she was in any way related to or connected 
with General Lopez the betrayer. [E 

n, 








